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HALF TRADE PROFIT 
MADE IN SIDE LINES 


Companies’ Experience in Automobile, 
Tourist Floater, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Mail, Tornado, Hail 


GOOD TIP FOR LOCAL AGENTS 


Specialties Point Way for Producers to 
Bolster Up Falling Premium 
Income 


A striking feature of the 1914 busi 
joint stock fire insurance 


than half the 


ness of the 
companies is that more 
trade profit of New York State 
termed “side 


was de- 
rived from what may be 
lines.” In speaking of the operations 
of fire insurance companies, that which 
is commonly in mind is the insuring 
against loss of buildings and their con 
tents, and, truly, this produces the 
great bulk of the premiums, but were 
it not for the other lines also under- 
year 1914 would have 


profit of only 1.8 per 


written the 
shown a trade 
cent. instead of 3.8 per cent 
Wise Brokers and Agents Follow Up 
Specialties 

This is a striking illustration of the 
means which companies are taking to 
obtain premium income for they all rec 
tendency of rates down- 
manufacturing 


gnize the 
ward, particularly on 
plants and other property of large val- 
ues where sprinkler equipments are be 
ing installed, and where new construc 
tion is of a superior nature. These spe- 
cialties have also been a great boon to 
fire insurance agents for it must not be 
forgotten that where premiums are 
scarce for the the agents 
are also suffering from loss of income. 
Enterprising brokers and agents in 
the last few years have given more and 
more of their attention to soliciting 
Other business than straight fire insur- 
ance, and, in this way, have been able 
to bolster up falling premium income 
What New York State Report Shows 
The New York State export for 1914 
business shows the following figures: 
Per Cent. 
3,647,016 
2? 098.565 


8,769,721 


companies 


Premiums 
Losses 


Trade profit 

If the figures are analyzed, 
it will be found that the results of the 
Various classes of business other than 
Straight fire above referred to were as 
follows, assuming the average expenss 
Tatio of 38.6 per cent. shown above: 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Automobile 
Commissions 


Marine—Inland-Ocean 


Profits 
CONFLAGRATION PROOF 


“Che largest fire insurance company in America ”’ 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NDA £0) 31.4 


Cash Capital, $6,000,000 


ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE 
Registered Mail 


Rents 

Sprinkler Leakage 
Tourists’ Baggage 
Parcel Post Use and Occupancy 
Windstorm 


Hail 

















North British 


Entered United States 


Established 1809 
and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 


1866 





Policyholders protected by nearly $9,000,000 United 
States assets, with further guarantee in every policy, 
of protection by entire fire assets of the com- 


pany which are many times larger. 











Commercial Casualty 
Insurance Company 


ri, 
at, 
at, 
31, 
Dec. 31, 


Writing 


Employe 


Liability 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


TOTAL ASSETS BUSINESS WRITTEN 

1910 $404,792.15 Dec. 31, 1910 

1911 er 511,382.11 Dec. 31, 1911 

1912 628,702.95 Dex 31, 1912 349,879.06 
1913 969,385.74 Dec. 31, 1913 520,402.34 
1914 ... 1,293,503.82 Dec. 31, 1914 90,350. 1¢ 
Health 


Contingent ; 


Commercial and Industrial Accident and 
rs’, Public, General, Elevator, Teams, 


Insu rance, 


Agents Wanted in Eastern States 








$3.00 a Year: 15c. 


PEORIA LIFE MEN 
MEET IN CONVENTION 


Company Has Built Up a Business of 
$14,000,000 in Eight Years’ 
—Growing Fast 


per Copy 


Time 


INTERESTING ADDRESSES READ 


Well-Known Men Give 
of Total Abstinence—Strong 
Among Farmers 


Their Opinion 


S. Kar 


Mayor an Officer of Company 
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Cash Register Co., gave a stirring talk 
Ol ilesmanship that was full of new 
eas and a fresh treatment of old one 
rie told of the difficulties of selling 

sh registers at thre very peginning, 


because the cash register first had to 





econ known; and thei explained 

ow those difficulties had been over 

n Life ra € s d Mi Mac 

Vas KHOWn to ¢ Vy one its 

lid neé ia o b explained 

did no ti Wily ould ye 

to sell Life insurance men must 

ntelligently as well persis 

All the rsistence nthe 

s not worth mut Is not 

1 with intell ne This ex 

why two men having the same 

to sell, and equally hard work 

x ers, achieve such different results. The 

one vho works intelligently vill dis 
tance the other 


Former Insurance Department Head 
Talks of Company's Growth 


Fred W Potter, who was Insurance 





Supe itendent of the State when the 
1 Life’s charter to do _ business 
granted, delivered an interesting 

ess on the growth of the Company, 
naturally has been gratifying to 

m as well The Peoria Life has now 
more than $14,000,000 of splendid busi 
ness on its books, with more than $1, 

000,000 assets invested in farm mort 


es alone The Company's business 


is almost entirely in the rural districts, 
and every farmer knows and admires 
the Peoria Life The Company has 
made all this growth in eight years 
The success of the Company has placed 
President May decidedly among the 
leaders 

One of the principal discussions at 
the convention was the total abstin 
nence feature of the Company For 
many years the Peoria Life has separ 


ated abstainers into a class by them 


selves and given them the benefit of 
the savings in mortality in that class 
over the general class The Company 
has been able to pay 20 per cent. more 


lividends to total abstainers than to 
the, other class. This end of the Com 
pany’s business was taken up and dis 
cussed thoroughly by the agency force 
and by the officers, statistics and rec 
ords given and compared with that of 


other companies and their results and 


the Company surprised the agency 
force by the presentation of a number 
of letters of highest recommendation 


of total abstinence in connection with 


insurance from the most prominent 
men in the country. These letters were 
from such men as Senator Sherman, 
Governor Ferris of Michigan, Senator 
Kenyon of Iowa, ex-Governor John P 
St. John of Kansas, Hon. (. A. Palmer, 


former superintendent of insurance of 
Michigan; Townley Culbertson, a bank- 
er of Kansas City, and various other 


people of prominence 


Opinions of Drink 

Some of the letters follow in part 
Governor W. N. Ferris, of Michigan 
I have been asked to give you a 
statement in regard to life insur- 
ance risks, and especially with ref 
erence to the use of alcoholic bev 
erages The industrial world has 
awakened to an appreciation of the 
harmful effects of alcoholic bever 
ages, whether used moderately or 
in excess Aleohol is a poison. This 


is an established fact I doubt if 





al man can furnish any evidence 


whatever to show 


beverages are other than 


tal to longevity. 


companies are wise in insuring men 
who are total abstainers. 


suing this policy 


companies can do 


kind than any other 
ganization My own 


servations, together 


sive reading, lead me 


the importance of 


kind to habits of total 


so far as alcoholic 


concerned. 


John P. St. John, former 


Kansas “] have no 


ing that a total abstinence 


best for the insured, 


nsurer.” 


George L. Lusk, Department 


Lansing, Mich 


That the intemperate 


cohohle beverages is 


to mankind, 18 an 


of history and medical 


That a moderate 


not conducive to 


likely in the average 


oward extra mortality, 


equally true 


On the other hand, 
stainer has the undisputed 


of the argument 
claim better health 


because of such a policy of 
The favorable consideration given 


the total abstainer 


ance companies has 
for he most surely 
penefits of favorable 

Papers Read 
\ list of the papers 


vention follows: 


Features Which Make the Peoria Life 
Better, G. P. Pattison, 


Why Insurance Is 
Commercial Position, 


Why Stay With One Company, 


Goodrow 


Why I Selected Life 
Profession, W. E. Starret 
Why a Western Company 


( B. Rowley. 


The Home Office, O. 


retary-treasurer 
Selling Our G. P 
Burns, J. H. Ritchey, 
S Karnaghan 
Address, Hon. Fred 


Is the T. A. Department 
tage to the Agent L. 


Starrett. 
Advantages of the 


Policy, J. H. Ritchey. 
How to Organize Your Territory, 


Kk. Van de Walker 


How to Keep Business On the Books, 
T. N. Childs, J. D. Stacy, 
ent renewal department. 

Of What Advantage 
Man? Harry W. Keith 


TO MEET IN TORONTO 

The ninth annual convention 
Life Underwriters’ Association 
ada will be held in Toronto on 


ber 8, 9 and 10 


Some subjects discussed 
Public Attitude Toward 
ance”; “Encouragement 


“Commissions for 


Whole Time Men 


Business on the Books” 
surance vs. Insurance 
Sum.” 





Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


J. S. RICE, aggeee — 
Chairman of the DENISON, Dense 
Board. Of 
j.. T. SCTE, <—_oe 
Treasurer. n 
Force 
The Of Any 
Leading Company 
Texas * oa 
Company South 





WRITING THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF INSURANCE IN 
TEXAS OF ANY COMPANY OPERATING IN THE STATE. 


For Agency Contracts Address 0. S$. CARLTON, President 














AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 














Life Insurance and Texas 


Texas has more than four million people, made up of 
home grown population and the best selections from other 
states. They are a progressive people and they are buying 
life insurance—about seventy million dollars a year. 

More than a hundred thousand suitable subjects in the 
state are uninsured, and several times that number inade- 
quately insured. We want ten or a dozen more good field 
men to tell them about the Southland Life. Address— 


JAS. A. STEPHENSON, President 
DALLAS, TEXAS 














BUSINESS IS GOOD 


Our field representatives have found business good in the 
first six months of 1915. They say the future also looks good 
to them. They are progressive, happy, and satisfied. Ask 
them the reason. 

We occasionally have an agency opening. 

JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1851 











good position il 


individuality at its full value. 








mean the realization of all vour dreams. 


Solicitors are like gizzards, no good without grit. 


the sun shines every day : where the roses bloom perpetually 


How many times have you promised yourself to cut loose from your present environ- 
ment and connect with some young company where you can find a future worth considering? When you climb to the top of the rut 
you have always traveled in, and look out into the wide world, you lack grit to make the first step, don’t you? Ambition is the main- 
spring of success, but a mainspring has no force unless you wind it up. 
have ambition enough to desire a better position, and grit enough to go after it, you can spend the winter months in a country where 
where frosts are few and a freeze almost unknown. You ean secure a 
a state where only eleven companies wrote as much as a million each last year; where a competitor does not lurk 
behind every bush, and the first wail of a new born infant is not “hard times.” If you have the grit to make a change and a reasonabli 
amount of ability vou can obtain a connection with the Louisiana State Life Insurance Company, of Shreveport, Louisiana, that will 
That will mean promotion as rapidly as you are entitled to it and the capitalization of you 


Grit is the key with which you can do the winding. Jf you 


The president of this Company is W.T. Crawrorp; Vice-President and General Manager, THomas P. 


Luioyp, M. D.; Superintendent of Agencies, W. M. Lrypsry, all of Shreveport, La. 
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FLORIDA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


STATE COULDN’T RUN COMPANY 


Understood That Inter-Southern Life 
Didn’t Pay Anything for Business 
—Change Effective Sept. 30 


Jacksonville, Fla., Aug. 31. (Special). 

The re-insurance of the Florida Life 
with the Inter-Southern Life of Louis- 
ville, which was first announced in a 
despatch to The Eastern Underwriter 
columns is regarded as a complete 
failure of the State to instill confidence 
into the policyholders. It is understood 
that the Inter-Southern Life did not 
pay anything for the business. 

State Treasurer J. C. Luning, who 
has been handling the affairs of the 
Florida Life Insurance Company as an 
agent of the court, is sending notifica- 
tions to all policyholders to the effect 
that he has re-insured the company 
with the Inter-Southern Life Insurance 
Company of Louisville, Ky. They are 
notified that complete details of the 
contract will be mailed them within 
the next ten or twelve days. 

Mr. Luning explains in his notifica- 
tion that it was impossible to convince 
the policyholders that the affairs of 
the company could be properly adjust- 
ed and that with the sanction of the 
court he arranged for the re-insurance 
of all policies in the Kentucky com- 
pany. Premiums are to be paid to the 
Florida Life Insurance Company until 
September 30. In the meantime blank 
forms of agreement to be signed by 
policyholders are to be mailed by Mr. 
Luning. 

Re-insurance Announcement 

The letter sent to the policyholders 
by Mr. Luning Wednesday morning is 
as follows: 

“Jacksonville, Fla., August 19, 1915. 
Dear Sir: By order of the court, the 
business and assets of the Florida Life 
Insurance Company were placed in my 
custody on the 9th day of July, 1915. 

“After having control for a few weeks 
[ realized that, owing to the character 
of the assets and the uncertainty and 
doubt in the minds of the policyholders 
as tothe ultimate outcome, a great many 
of the policyholders were unwilling 
to continue paying premiums on their 
policies. This situation, to my mind, 
precluded the possibility of a success- 
ful continuation of the business by me, 
as I was unable to furnish them any 
guarantees. Having become convinced 
of this fact, I at once began negotia- 
tions with several life insurance com- 
panies with a view to re-insuring the 
policyholders in solvent com- 
pany. 

“I am very much gratified to be able 
to announce to you that this has been 
accomplished, arrangements having 
been perfected with the Inter-Southern 
Life Insurance Company of Louisville, 
Ky., to this effect. Said arrangement 
has received the sanction and approval 
of the court, whose agent | am. Full 
details of this arrangement, together 
with a blank form of agreement for 


some 


you to execute, transferring your pol- 

icy to the Inter-Southern Life Insur- 

ance Company, will be mailed you with- 
in the next ten or twelve days. 
Effective September 30 

“The re-insurance is to take effect on 


WAR LOSSES $100,000,000 ental ts gy ewer er stag 3 ses 
FOREIGN COMPANIES HARD HIT en on 
Pah gs forming the 


American Companies Have Few Losses 


classes from which the soldiers 
European armies now in 
the field have been chiefly drawn, are 





the 30th of September, 1915, this de —Experience of Equitable Life not the classes whose members have 
ferred date being set in order to give Assurance Society nsured extensively in American com- 
ample time to prepare and mail a “= panies ; 
statement and form of agreement An American life insurance man ‘So much in general The following 
whereby each policyholder may trans- Who has traveled extensively in Europe ong nts relate specifically to the Equita- 
fer his policy to the Inter-Southern Life since the war started advis rhe. = . : 
Insurance Company. Ex Underwrite s week that ir mS eae Saal Equitable’s insur- 
“In the meantime should you die the 5 ; ‘nance in Europe is protected by war 
contract with the Inter-Southern Life "5 Opinion the European war | il A s providing for the charge of 
Insurance Company guarantees that ready cost ie foreig life sur jua extra premiums, The extra 
your policy will be fully protected by companies at least $100,009 n ve are now charging is $100 per $1,- 
its payment in full, less any indebted death claims alone, The cost in shrink v “ bs espana ait es 
ness you might have on same, due the sibs sips O he amount at risk which the 
company. All premium payments due @5° of securities and other losses will Equitable has throughout the world, 
should be sent to the Florida Life In- not be known for year The British l about 6 per cent, is in the coun- 
surance Company until September 30, losses are indicated by the followi! now at war 


1915, after which date they should be ott Re be: rhe Equitable stopped writing in 

















= ape Statement made Dy the Dail Chronicle nrance . S armas - 
paid to the Inter-Southern Life Insur oe : , ‘ ira n Germany and Austria near- 
ance Company should you sign the % London ! wenly ye ago; and when the 
A : . -~ ery t ir roe “cyT nt f 
agreement which will be mailed you It is estimated that the war has cost y Ww drew, a large proportion 
‘ sa g { Irance en ¢ tstanding P 
“I would strongly urge, in your inter- insurance offices in the British Empire 5 hae a ind had 
1g P , av v . °e ra ne o a lie et ! ree Io! 1 £00 many years. 
est, that you pay your premium it due, $97,500,000 The number of claims of Many of thes Be Fh pe a ac 
as full details of this transaction will British lif ff Rie 3 BM econ at 2 — already 
reach you within the next ten or twelve dicots fe insurance offices are not atured, and the remainder are, in all 
days, and if your death should occur available, but as for industrial insur- it a lew ¢ seat the lives of men 
a Fs s mito . vn beyond the se age The 
in the interim the contract guarantees ance offices their claims now aggregate ; ) I ; ath ce ag rhe 
. a nti clnwtom - “Tp % -Quitad ais done l le business in 
that the beneficiaries of your policy 46000, which is 4,000 more than a Servia. and ha racticall " 
would be paid in full. Mess - practically no insur 
“Very respectfully, month ago. ince in ree lere, as it retired from 
“J. C. LUNING, Equitable’s Experience 1 344] - a a a 
“State Treasurer.’ ae ween is been done in Tur 
\ cits wn t \ can i ne) Very ttle has been written 
surance companies have een ghity thin the last ten years Russia 
MIX’S PREDICTION ah fe Fle Bs Our amount at risk in Germany is 
MT itlace i Wall i t i t ad " te 
—EE aa ; l three-te1 s ol m eT cent 0 
Time Coming When 50 to 75 Per Cent. @ Festil © atties a isequen- our total. In Russia it only one per 
of all Policies Will Be Monthly tial 1 | tern Unde riter t ! n France les than two per 
Income ee] cul t xper ft ( n Great Britair 1 Ireland less 
on ras Equitable Life Assurance Society in two per cent.; in Belgium fifteen- 
Robert J. Mix, of the Prudential, said — ial apie ie indredt O , er cent n Austrie 
this week: ; , . — ' ~——s : os f I lt f or cent.: in 
“The only reason that monthly in- soldiers o held f n Equit jungary two-hundredth ot icon i 
come protection isn’t being more gen ble have lost the liv | ital k indredths of 
erally applied for is not i 3 1 I i i $27 
the greatest merit, for there’s nothing 000. The é led as fol Equitable has practically sus 
better in the world t yecaus t " - nsurance 
people don't yet thoroughly inderstand 4 es t f I eal co tries n vVhich 
it—they don't really kno i it I ‘ i resen 
they're getting to kno it re r week v So, United 
by week and month by month, and the Sout \! 1 ' , ized their best efforte 
selling of monthly income protection \ 1 " I " which 
contracts is steadily on the increase Canada ll resu : the cessation of oper 
“I see a day vhen G ' l é ° a large 
income’ will © at leas Statement of War Business : ; 1 
fiity to seventy-five per cent ol h 3 = . = “i eres 
business done by the great companie Staion — : ‘ : 
Monthly income is not only ordinary al tp 1EET IN CANADA 
life, limited payment life and endo P Eps ; " 
ment insurance but it’s somethiz \ , oaeen ees Officers of Metropolitan Life Attend 
thousand times better—it's all of these isesnwa neler a0 shes Mii Gatherings of Agents in Three 
plus protection—the only real protec “8 : tual ? if ; : veeoti ts ; Cities 
tion in the world! W 1 be as 
, 998 oO ire ) t ) ) ( 1 : 
ieve it’s ‘the best ing in the world idian 
lieve it’s ‘the be th ! 0 ’f thos ) are wou inv re M Li aes 
. - ver 0 ( 10 ) . k Ons was 
FORMERLY A MINER | 1 , ropor 1 Ve Montesa! and 
J. L. Grady, who wrote $136,000 in died If they had ren f Qu 
134 applications for the New York Life, 7s troops im all ari S Vice-P1 Fish Fourt Vice 
. } a * wonnne 1 , 1 
was formerly a miner osed chit of young n I e 2 \ 5 8 1 Vice-President 
t peo r eig é AY | il Directo K cht and 
Movable assets of Lockyer & Atwood, countries ) i \1 ‘ 5 r 3 ere in attend 
Inc., Philadelphia, were sold by an auc con I re older ¢ t v 1iome 
] , + y ; ' 
tioneer on September 1 apply for the rolicie ne 
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The Prudential 


now has 


$2,600,000,000 


Life Insurance In Force 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey. 
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CRITICISE SAVING BANK INS. 


FOUND WANTING IN NEW REPORT 





Board of Investment of Worcester 
County—Savings Institute Sums 
Up Massachusetts Plan 





In discussing lapses in the Massachu- 
setts Savings Bank life insurance, a 
report of the Board of Investment for 
Savings, Worcester, Mass., Says: 

“As bearing on the matter of sus- 
tained interest in savings bank life in- 
surance, the data in regard to cancel- 
led business is of interest. In 191), 
1,086 policies were issued, of which 
727 were cancelled within the follow 
ing twelve months; of these, 612, or 
about 34 per cent., were cancelled with- 
in the first six months. This record 
of cancelled business is the heaviest in 
the last four years, the percentage of 
cancellation in 1911 being 25 per cent.; 
in 1912, 21 per cent., and in 1918, 22 
per cent., of all these percentages re- 
ferring to cancellation within twelve 
months of the issue of the policies. In 
one of the earlier established insur- 
ance banks two out of every five poli- 
cies issued during the past five years 
have been cancelled. In another, out 
of 6,550, 3,037, or 46 per cent., had been 
cancelled up to May, 1915 Whether 
or not the percentage of lapse is ab 
normally high it is difficult to say, for 
savings bank life insurance is not, for 
a variety of reasons, fairly compara 
ble with other existing forms It is 
true, however, that with lapses (and 
delinquencies in premium payments 
which precede lapses) there is neces 
sitated a large amount of effort in the 
direction of revival of policies and pay 
ment of premiums. This is addition 
ally significant as bearing upon the 
amount of attention to detail devolving 
upon the savings banks engaged in this 
work. Future experience alone will 
have to determine whether the lapse 
rate in savings bank insurance is an 
argument for or against the project as 
a whole, but the records already at 
hand should be of interest to those 
who are interested in a search for evi- 
dence of public interest in philanthro- 
pic undertakings.” 

The report concludes as follows: 

Is Savings Bank Life Insurance a 
Success? 

There is much of merit in savings 
bank life insurance of to-day, and the 
one item of collection of premiums 
through the agency of the savings bank 
has indicated a progressive trend of 
distinct significance. The movement 
has enlisted th? efforts and money ol 
many intelligent and generous individ- 
uals. 

It is not conceivable that with the 
aid of these powerful forces there 
should be evolved an insurance insti 
tution which should fail to have many 
admirable qualities. But, taking into 
account seven years of effort, with all 
that this means in the way of expend- 
ed money and energy, it appears reas- 
onable to inquire whether the 10,000 
policies written, and the present trend 
of the undertaking as a whole, really 
represent success. Is it “success” if 
ultimate hazard rests upon the unsuc 
cessful banks in a competitive under 
taking? Is it “success” if conditions 
have made possible, in two banks, a 
form of success which cannot be dis 
tributed and maintained in equal 
measure in the others? Is it ‘sue. 
cess” when the initial plane of effort 
has to be abandoned and another sub 
stituted which was not sanctioned, 
theoretically or practically, in the ori 
ginal premises? 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, the writer of this re 
port would state that he is an earnest 
believer in and advocate of life insur- 
ance. A “savings bank man” himself, 
he believes that life insurance is mani- 
festly an adjunct of the thrift idea 
which, in theory and in practice, -the 
savings banks are pledged to promote 
and do promote with enthusiasm. He 
entered upon a study of the practical 
working of the act of 1907, inclined to 


the view that the claims of its support- 
ers were justified and that promotion 
of its activities was not only consistent 
with sound ideals of service in behalf 
of the wage-earners of the State, but 
was an obligation of the savings banks 
themselves. Following an extended in- 
quiry, to which he brought such facul- 
ties of observation and reasoning as he 
possessed, he has come, not without 
reluctance, to the conclusion that the 
defects and hazards of savings bank 
life insurance, as at present adminis- 
tered, so far outweigh in importance 
its true merit that it would be incon- 
sistent with the interests and ideals of 
the bank which he represents to offer 
its support and extend its activities 
through an insurance department. He 
would have it understood that this at- 
titude has been reached in no hasty 
manner, nor has his opinion been influ- 
enced by the arguments of the advo- 
cates or the opponents of the measure. 
His findings are simply those of one 
who has fairly and sincerely sound for 
fundamental facts and theories, meas- 
ured as best he could their values, and 
rendered his decision accordingly. If 
the attitude reflected in this paper has 
proven one of criticism, it is because 
investigation appeared to justify it and 
fairness to demand it. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ERNEST RUSSELL, 
Assistant Treasurer 
Worcester, Mass., July 1, 1915. 


THE GOOD BANKER 
Won't Place a Price on Prestige—A 
Tip to the Insurance Man 


From Arnett 


We don’t know how much money you 


have But no matter how large the 
amount, If Is not worth so much to you 
as your standing in the business world 


your prestige, says Eugene Arnett. 
Prestige is a strange attribute. You 
can’t sell it for money without losing 


by the transaction Yet you use it to 
make money and, at the same time, you 
keep it. It is like capital. You ean 


expend your capital and, in a short 
time, be brok« Or you can put it out 
at interest and it will grow. 

You thought of your prestige when 
you decided to represent the Kansas 
City Life Insurance Company. You 
knew it could not suffer if you should 


(Aa Sto Shed 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 





write your customers just what insur- 
ance they need—no more, no less. You 
knew it was a proper part of your busi- 
ness, your duty in fact, to place them 
in a sound company. 

Yet some insurance men believe a 
banker should sell his prestige to the 
agent of any old company for a tip— 
a “ten” or a “twenty” munificently 
given. They would make him a menial, 
a_ bell-hop. 

A tip is an unearned gratuity—a 
graft. The banker who accepts it sur- 
renders a part of his prestige. He may 
gain a little of his customer’s cash, 
but eventually he loses much of his 
customer’s confidence. But the com- 
pensation which you receive for real 
service rendered your clients is not a 
tip. It is merited—every cent of it. 

It is the policyholders themselves— 
not the company—that, in the final 
analysis, pay commissions. All who 
carry insurance for one year only are 
an expense to the persistent policy- 
holders. 





Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most up to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








OW about those plans made 

last January? Are they work- 
ing out? If not, perhaps we can 
help you. Drop us a line. We 
may have something you are look- 
ing for—if you are a producer. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN, President 
HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, Director of Agencies 











You Wish To Be Paid Well 


for your efforts. Producers receive 
liberal compensation under the 





Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 





A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 


Several pieces of excellent terri- 
tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











Organized 1850 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Purely Mutual 


JOS. A. DE BOER, President 


The National Life possesses an unexcelled asset and insurance composition. Its 
service to policyholders is scientific, prompt and complete, based absolutely upon a 
mutual and equitable practice. Its low mortality, high interest earnings and economy 
of management insure low net costs. Its liberal policies and practice commend it to 
field men as a guaranteed salesmanship proposition upon which they can readily and 
securely build. The sixty-fifth annual report, demonstrating these claims, will be sent 
to any solicitor, agent or manager on request. 


A. H. Gseller, General Manager, 149 Broadway, New York City 

M. H. Mullenneaux, Manager, Albany Trust Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 
Day L. Anderson, General Manager, 950 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bruce S. Johnson, General Agent, 1134 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 








Representing 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America’’ 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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HOW RATES ARE COMPUTED 


IT 





NOTHING ABSTRUSE ABOUT 


A Simple Explanation Made to Agents 
of Penn Mutual Life, of 
Philadelphia 


The Penn Mutual Life in a commu- 
nication to agents regarding the man- 
ner in which a premium is made, says 
that the method is so simple that no 
agent should regard it as abstruse or 
difficult. 

The first step in computing a rate is 
to arrive at the net single premium, 
which is that sum paid to the company 
now, which without further payment 
will provide $1,000 at the death of the 
insured. This rate being net does not 
take into account expense of any na- 
ture in the management of the fund, 
but is the simple single sum for the in- 
surance part of the contract. 

To illustrate let us assume, says the 
Penn Mutual, that we have a company 
or association consisting of fifty per- 
sons, all at age thirty. We will also as- 
sume that we have a mortality table 
which calls for one death yearly from 
this group until the last one expires at 
age eighty. The fifty men know in ad- 
vance that one of them will die each 
year—it is impossible to tell which one, 
but one is sure to go as the year closes. 
We will also assume that they can be 
assured of a three per cent. interest 
earning on their money. The natural 
way would be for each one to contrib- 
ute his pro rata share as each death oc- 
curs—at the end of the first year the 
forty-nine survivors each pay $20.41— 
the tenth year the forty survivors each 





pay $25.00, ete., but at the end of the 
forty-ninth year there would be only 
one left and he must pay the whole 


thousand on his own account after hav- 
ing contributed to all the others. This, 
as was said, is the natural way which 
rise to the term “Natural Premi- 
um,” as defining the net cost of insur- 
ance on the strictly assessment basis. 
As you can see, this is not practical for 
our group of fifty—nor for any group; 
so a more scientific way must be found. 
One death per year calls for payments 
of $1,000 per year. For the first year 
it is simple—provide at once for that 
sum which at the end of the vear, with 
three per cent. interest, will amount 
to $1,000. Page 294 of vour rate book 
gives it under the heading, “Three per 
cent.” The amount is $970.90. For the 
second year we need $1,000 also; 
$942.60 invested now at three per cent. 
will produce it when wanted. For the 


gives 


tenth year it takes $744.10 invested 
now to amount to $1,000 and so on for 
each year up to the fiftieth. These 


various sums are the present values of 
$1,000, payable at the end of the given 
years. 

Single Net Premiums 


We add up all these present values 
and have $25,729.80, which, placed at 
interest now at three per cent. will pro- 
duce $1.000 each year for the fifty 
years. We have fifty men—each one, 
therefore, must contribute $514.59 
which is the single net premium for 
this hypothetical group under this 
hypothetical mortality table. Under- 
stand, in this there is no provision or 
“loading” for expenses, which fact 
causes it to be called the net premium. 

For the real rate under the American 
Experience Table the agent should turn 
to page 292 of the Penn Mutual rate 
book, and at age thirty he will find 
85.441 living, of whom 720 will die in 
the first year, 721 the second, 765 the 
tenth and so on. The actuary finds the 
present value of the $720,000 which will 
be due the first year, the present value 
of the $721,000 due the second, and so 
on, until he has the values for every 
year up to the end of the table, age 
96; he then takes the sum of all these 
values, divide it by the original num- 
ber, 85,441, and finds what each must 
contribute as a single net premium at 
age thirty, which is $385.64. He does 
this in like manner for every age from 





State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


——---—- OF —- - 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
INCORPORATED 1844 


BURTON H. WRIGHT, President 
January 1, 1915 





pO OTR TC COT CCL PveeeTer ere Tee $46,516,911.00 
EE Sl pe ob ae oe a Sle ee le oe . 43,315,986.56 
Surplus (Mass. Standard)......... a 3,200,924.66 
INSURANCE IN FORCE ............ . .$179,895,636.00 


Substantial gains made in all departments. 

New policy contract, embodying every up-to-date feature. 
Increased dividend scale in which all policies share. 
Occasionally we have an opening. 


EDGAR C. FOWLER 


Superintendent of Agencies. 











for our group, $514.59 
annuity of as many 
is contained in it, or 


will purchase an 
dollars as $16.67 
$30.88 $30.88 


eighteen to sixty-five, and thus secures 
the net rate at any given age. 
Annuity 


So 








But comparatively few men are in a is the annual equivalent of $514.59 in 
position to buy single premium insur- one sum and if each member of this 
ance, so a way must be found to dis- company will pay to the company an 
tribute the payments over a term of annuity of $30.88 as long as he lives, 
years or throughout one’s lifetime. To it is the same as paying in $514.59 now 
get this, let us go back to our hypo- In actual practice the actuary will 
thetical company of fifty men with pursue the same methods with the 
their peculiar mortality table. We will regular mortality table—find the pres 
turn this table around and use it in ent value of annuities of one dollar for 
another way. Le us suppose that these each group of survivors under the 
fifty men wish to provide a fund from table, divide the total by the number in 
which each one may draw one dollar the group in the beginning—85,441 at 
annually as long as he lives—in other age thirty—and find that $21.09 is the 
words an annuity—the technical term value of an annuity at that age Di 
is an annuity due as it is payable at viding this into the net single premium 
the beginning of the year. of $385.64 gives the net annual premi 

The computation is just as simple as um of $18.28, which is the correct fig 
the other. At the beginning there will ure at that age. 
be $50 due—one dollar for each; the As has been said, these premiums 
second year only $49 due, as one will are net. No such organization could 
have died; at the tenth year $40 will exist, however, without expense, so the 
be due, etc. We will arrive at the pres- company adds to the net premium a 
ent value of these various amounts, add sum calculated to meet the expenses 


of doing business, 1y i 
centage of the net premium 


isula 





them up and find that we need $833.78, 


which, put out at three per cent. inter- ) 

est, will pay each man one dollar annu- ditional amount is called the Loading 
ally as long as he lives. Divide this and is, in the case of the Penn Mutual 
by the number in the group, fifty, and $4.57 at age thirty on the Ordinary Life 


we find that if each one will pay in plan, making the gross premium $22.85 
$16.67 each may have an annuity of as shown by the rate book 
one dollar. We have seen that $514.59 We have seen that $18.28 is the net 
will purchase $1,000 insurance, and that annual premium at age thirty This, 
$16.67 will purchase an annuity of one of course, means that the company 
dollar for each of our group of fifty must have this sum for investment 
men. $16.67 being the equivalent of each year during the life of the insur 
one dollar per year, if we divide this ed; without diminution for expense ¢ 
sum into our single premium of $514.59 otherwise except for death losses and 
we should have the annual equivalent it is therefore called the Net Ordinary 
of that sum or the annual payment re- Life or, as some companies term it, the 
quired to insure our group for $1,000 Net Whole Life rate 
each. The net annual premium is To secure the Limited Life rate 
therefore $30.88, for which sum paid say, for example, the Twenty Payment 
annually as long as he lives each one Life rate, the same method is used as 
may be insured for $1,000. far as the single net premium is con 
Value of Annuities cerned, the only difference being that 
But, you say, what has an annuity to the cost of an annuity of one dollar for 
do with a life insurance premium? We twenty years is used instead of an 
are told that the two are opposites. annuity for life 
True; try this explanation. If $16.67 As for the term premtum, the Ten 


will purchase an annuity of one dollar Year term, for instance, it is only nee- 





PURELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 1857 


THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GO, C, MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,365,299,749 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS to the number of 11,613 (out of 43,541 
applicants) applied for $54,587,290 of additional insurance in The 
Northwestern during 1914. 

NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 

Mortality 55.87%. Interest 4.97%. Expense 10.53%. 

AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate 
Before Selecting Your Company 








Income Insurance ‘‘Large Dividends ”’ 


Write to 
H. F. NORRIS marae: 


Superintendent of Agencies 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Corporation Insurance 


Partnership Insurance Service Policy 
































essary to arrive at the single sum cost 


of insurance for ten years and divide 
this by the cost of an annuity for ten 
years 
Endowments 
The Endowment plans call for a little 


different treatment in details but not in 
effect. As an Endowment policy ma- 
tures and goes off the books at the end 


of the Endowment period, the company 


being relieved from liability at that 
point, it is clear that the insurance 
part of the contract need be for that 
period only Incidentally, this may be 
a good point at which to correct a pop 


ular misconception as to the reason the 
companies will accept a risk on the En 
dowment plan, when would de 
cline on a lower premium plan It is 
not wholly that the Endowment premi 
um is her, but rather that a risk is 
good one for a limited number 
while not a desirable for 


t} 
tney 








nig 
often a 
ot years, 
life 
Taking 


as the 


one 


the 
one most 


it does in twenty ye 


Twenty Year Endowment 
commonly sold, matur 
years, it be 
comes, as far as the insurance part of 
contract is concerned, a twenty- 
year term contract, plus what is known 


ingg as 


the 


























1s a Pure Endowment for twenty 
years 4 Pure Endowment is similar 
to an annuity in that it is paid only to 
survivors. It is a sum payable at the 
end of a certain period of years pro- 
viding the person is then alive to re- 
ceive it. If you purchased a Pure En- 
dowment for twenty years and a Twen- 
ty Year Term policy, each for $1,000 
two separate contracts—and survived 
the period, you would receive the sum 
from the Endowment and the term in 
surance would automatically expire 
On the other hand, should you not sur 
vive the period, vour beneficiary would 
eceive the face of the term policy but 
nothing under the Endowment 

It has already beer how the 
term premium calculated In the 
case of the Pure Endowment, the mor 
tality table is used how many 

ll survive the period and the pay 
ments adjusted to meet the amounts 
jue at that time. Putting the term and 
the endowment ¢ t one is a 
simple natter ul V En 

»W it oO is If exists 

Rates for Installment Policies 

I ( utation o i nonth 
l income or nstalment licies re 
quires the rate for one dollar multi 
plied S ! dollars as vill pro 
luce ents eded to com- 
ple the contract For instan an Or 
dina! Twe! ~ { ficate 
poli s ve h f iying 
tne enencia $50 eal ) venty 

irs In t case the tu needs 
i rate f $766 of lu sum insurance 
this being the amount whi Wi 
three per cent. earnings, will pay $50 
yearly for twenty vears. The surance 
is really for $766 1 not for $1,000, 
and is so considered by the company in 
figuring the amount at risk and in giv 
ing the agent credit for the business 

rhe net rates are the ame for all 
companies using the same mortality 
table and assuming the same interest 
rate, the difference in gross premiums 
being only in the loadi * expense 
The net rates for a c using an 
assumed interest rate of three and one 
half per cent. are lower, of course 
than for one g three per cent., as 
they have a larger interest fund to add 
to reserves, while death losses are as 


in both cases. A 
company is safer, in 
in- 


sumed to be the 
three per cent 
that it needs one-half per cent, less 





terest return to mature its contracts 

“Formerly all companies assumed 
four per cent., most of the leading ones 
gradually reducing their assumed re 
turn to three,” concludes the Penn Mu 
tual’s explanation. “They have, how- 
ever, a large volume of business still 
on the books at the higher interest 
rate and on these reserves must retain 


the rate of interest originally assumed.’ 

The Penn Mutual gives A. B. Turner 
credit for the explanations made in this 
article. 
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SOUTHERN COMPANIES MERGE 


INDEPENDENT TAKES THE ATLAS 
George M. Nettleship to be General 
Manager With Headquarters’ in 
Montgomery, Ala. 


The Atlas Life, of Alabama, which 
operated as an Industrial Mutual Aid 
with offices in Montgomery, Birming- 
ham and Mobile, has amalgamated with 
the Independent Life of un 
der the name of Independent Life In 
surance Company of America, a legal 
reserve stock corporation now doing a 
prosperous ordinary insurance, as well 
as industrial or weekly premium insur- 
ance in the States of ‘Alabama, Georgia, 
Tennessee and Kentucky. The home 
office of the Independent Life is in 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Tennessee 





The Independent Life has been oper 
ating most successfully several years 
longer than the Atlas Life, having 
larger capital and underwriting pow 
ers. The gain to the Independent Life 


is an Alabama well trained, experienced 


agency organization and management 
as well as about one m llion of good 
grade insurance business 


Accomplish Ambition Long Held 
When President B. P. Crum and Vice 


President and General Manager Geo. 
Montague Nettleship and their asso 
ciates organized the Atlas Life it was 
with a definite purpose to convert the 
company, in due time, into a legal r¢ 
serve institution This consolidation 
of their interests with the Independent 
Life accomplishes their ambition and 
purpose. 

The main work with the merger has 
been affected by Preside: Paul Rob 
erts of the Independent Life and Vice 
President George Montague Nettleship 
of the Atlas Life Mi 


Nettleship ha 


a good reputation among underwriters 
is a hard, intelligent worker, and hi 
direction means success for the large! 


company 


It is stated that one of the conditions 


of the consolidation made by the In 
dependent Life was that Mr. Nettle 
ship will continue to act as General 


Manager for the State of Alabama, with 


a State head office in Mo omery, 
from which the entire work of man 
agement, underwriting of policies, and 


payment of claims will be conducted 


The maintaini State 
home office by the 
is declared, will be 





ng of an Alabama 
he Independent 


ippre¢ d by all 
present ‘Alabama policyholders and the 
insuring public that is bound to patron 
ize this strong, progressive legal re 
serve life insurance compan t also 
a proof that the Independent Life ha 


an experienced directorate as they res 
ognize that General Manager Nettle 
ship is familiar with Alabama condi 
tions and people and can serve policy 





holders and company’s inte from 
a State head office 
$7,000,000 Insurance in Force 
The amalgamation gives the Inde 
pendent Life Insurance Company of 
America about seven million of insur 
ance in force, assets of over $550,000 


policy reserves of over 
surplus to policyholders of over $360, 


000.00. 


The company now has an annual pre 
mium income of over $225,000. Its paid 
up capital is $200,000 rhe Independ 
ent Life, for the better protection of 
policyholders has on deposit with it 
home State insurance department the 


sum of $100,000.00. Mr, Nettlesh 


Ip et 


forts have been ably backed up by the 


Atlas Life officers, which include 
Messrs. B. P. Crum, W. A. Bellingrath, 
S. Gassenheimer, L. B. Whitfield, Dr. 
A. H. Monigomery, Harry Kahn, Geo. 
P. Haardt, T. B. Holly, B. L. Gaddis 


and W. F. Black. 


WILL CONTINUE BUSINESS 
Directors of American Assurance Com- 
pany to Make Good Capital Impair- 
ment of $62,000 





Following the receipt of formal no- 
tification from the Insurance Depart- 
ment at Harrisburg giving the Amerl- 
can Assurance Company of Philadel- 
phia a certain length of time either to 
make good its capital impairment of 
$62,090 or submit to the appointment 
of a receiver, it announced that 
the corporation’s directors would make 
impairment and _ continue 
providing satisfactory ar- 
could be made with banks 
Company’s noies 

reached after a 
office of ex 
Bell, attorney 
says the 
meeting 


Was 


ood the 
business, 
rangements 
iolding the 
‘This decision 
lengthy conference in 
Attorne John C., 
for some of the shareholders,” 
Journal of Commerce “The 
continued three hours in the hope that 


Was 
the 


. | 
v-General 


A. J. Simpson, president of the Com- 
pany, would turn up anu explain some 
of the corporation's financial ramifica- 
tions Simpson failed to appear, how- 
evel 

“Conflicting explanations were given 
is to Simpson's non-appearance By 
ome it was said that he reached Phila 
delphia from a Western trip early this 
Nol iing, had a secret conference with 
vo of his most intimate friends on the 


then hustled to 
to aid in raising 


yoard of directors and 
New York, presumably 


f 1oney necessary to put the insur- 
nee company on its feet again 

‘The other explanation was that he 
id be delayed on his way east and 
ould not reac Philadelphia before 
to-nigh t or to-morrow morning. A com- 

ttee oO the board interviewed the 
various banks interested during an in- 
termission for luncheon and reported 
the results of their efforts at a contin 


uation of the meeting this afternoon. 


It was said by an attorney for the Com- 

ny that ractically all the prelimi 
nary negotiations had been successful 
lv completed and that it was almost a 
‘moral certainty’ that a formal an 
nouncement would be made that the 


Company would meet 
of the State In 
remain in | 


DusiIness. 


the requirements 
surance Department and 
The Chicago department 


! Mu 
tual Life of New York has 


nearly 


of tae 


for 





i1ree vears paid for at least $1,000,000 
a month. Additional territory has been 
added to the department, and it has 
no et its mark at $15,000,000 a year 
I Secu Life o ( ‘azo enter 
ed its leading agents at the home 

ff Thursday and Friday Col 


R ird A. Young of Lexington, Ky., 
' lt residency of the $190,000 
Club for the third successive year by 

il irgest amount of paid-for 





S. SAMUEL WOLFSON 


District Manager 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
43 Bible House New York City 
AGENTS WANTED 











REMEMBER 











The Texas Life Insurance Company 
OF WACO, TEXAS 


Is the pioneer life insurance company of 


ATTRACTIVE POLICIES and LIBERAL CONTRACTS 


the Southwest 





INSURING BANK CLERKS 
London Financial Institution Requires 
That Every Clerk Be Insured 
Before He Gets Job 
The Bankers’ Magazine of England 
for August refers to the support given 
by banks to the superannuation and 
pension funds provided by them for the 
assistance of members of their staffs 
when age and infirmities prevent the 
continuation of their daily labors. 
Those who establish such funds know 
that while they are carried on without 
difficulty when 


they are once firmly 
rooted, they need either a solid sum 
paid down, or larger subscriptions in 


the earlier years than those which are 
ifterwards needed. 

One of the leading banks of London 
has own ideas about insurance of 
employes. It has adopted a plan, the 
main features of which follow: 

Every clerk on his admission to the 
bank’s service is expected to insure his 


its 


life in an approved insurance office for 
at least £259; and any officer who be 
comes a manager, or reaches any high- 
er post, is allowed to increase his in- 


surance to the 
The officer is 


amount of £590 in all. 
expected to pay the pre- 
miums on his own policy, and arrange- 
ments are made to this being 
done If the officer continues for the 
whole of his life to be connected with 
the bank, the bank will provide at his 
death a sum equal to that which he has 
insured his life, either £250 or £500. 


secure 


DON’T TALK TOO MUCH 
C. a. 
ond 
Life’s 
“Let 
talking; what 
ready know, 
u nothing, 
met 


Aiken, of Burlington, Vt., a sec- 
vice-president of the New York 
Club, says: 


prospect 


$100,000 


the do ‘most of the 
have to you 
your 
his talk may 
not know, 
iing In 
listener. But 
talk you out of 


you al- 


teaches 


Say 
hence talk 
while 
you do 


somet 


convey 
and 
other words, 
don’t let your 
your purpose.” 


hing 


learn 


you 
thus 
e a good 


prospect 





The EQUITABLE LIFE 
OF IOWA 
Is Journeying Towards 
Hundred Million Town 


Why Not Join Our Ranks? 











Operating in 15 States. Look at the Map 
Address 
J. C. CUMMINS, President 
DES MOINES, - - IOWA 





EK. P. MELSON 
President 


JOHN G. HOYT 
Vice-President 


MISSOURI 
STATE LIFE 


Salable 
Policies 


Participating and Non-Participating 








Special Inducements for 
General Agency Contracts 


Home Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 











OLDEST - 


Southern Life 


Assets ° 
Liabilities 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


LARGEST 
Insurance 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 





- STRONGEST 
Company 


1914; 
saree + $11,138,324.5 
iz) 








Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 











MERIDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


We have Liberal Agency Contract awaiting a High Grade 


Producer in Eastern Missouri 


WRITE THE COMPANY FOR MORE INFORMATION 
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THE POINT OF VIEW 


MERITS OF DIFFERENT PLANS OF INSURANCE 


By Percy C. H. Papps, Actuary 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., Newark 





It is interesting to listen to a discus- 
sion of the merits of different plans of 
isurance and to note the widely dif- 
fering views held by men who have 
been long connected with the business 
of life insurance. Some men will ad- 
ocate nothing but ordinary life poli- 
while others will favor the limit- 
ed payment life plans and still others 


ces, 


the endowment policies. It is not dif- 
ficult to imagine a very heated discus- 
sion as to the merits and demerits of 

ten payment life policy. For exam- 


ile, suppose that we take such a policy 


ssued at age 35 for $1,000. To avoid 
y complications such as loading tor 


surplus interest earnings or 
mortality, we will assume a 

t rate, mortality according to the 
\merican table and three per cent. in- 
terest. The net premium for the policy 


$49.73. 


penses, 


ving in 


Ten Year Term Policy 

states that a ten 
term policy would afford the 

i:mount of insurance for the next 
ears at a premium of $9.42, so 
the insured is paying $40.31 a year 
1 pure endowment policy for which he 
-ill get absolutely no return if he fails 


year 
same 
ten 
that 
tor 


The opponent 


to survive ten years. The opponent is 
taking the view that there is always 


insurance during the first ten 
ears of a ten payment life policy and 
it if death occurs at any time during 
the first ten years, the actual insurance 
$1,000. From this point of view the 
in saying that 


$1,090 


pponent is quite correct 
e ten payment life policyholder is 
lying a ten year pure endowment pol- 
icv of $504.59. If the insured lives the 


en years, this $504.59 gives the single 
remium required for $1,000 of paid-up 
fe insurance at the attained age of 45. 
The advicate of the ten payment life 
lan states that under any level premi 
1m plan of life insurance the actual 
nount of insurance difference 


is the 


tween the amount that is to be paid 
the event of death and the reserve 
hich the company has on hand and 
iich is available toward the payment 


For example, un- 
question the reserve 
end of ten years is $504.59, so 

at the insurance in the tenth year is 
$1,000 less $504.59 or $455.41. The ad- 
vocate of the ten payment life plan con- 
therefore, that under this plan 
the amount of the reserve, built up by 
tie premiums paid by the insured, is 
iavable in cash, if the insured surren- 
his contract, subject to a small 
surrender charge in some cases; and if 
death occurs there is payable in addi- 
tion the difference between the reserve 
I $1,000. He contends, therefore, 
hat there is no forfeiture under a ten 
payment life policy if death occurs in 
the first ten years, while the opponent 
claims that the insured forfeits the en- 
tire amounts paid for the pure endow 
ment portion of the policy. 


the death claim. 


der .the policy in 


at the 


L¢ nds, 


ders 






I 


Here we have two widely different 
views of the same contract. Each man 
believes he is right and the other 
wrong. They are both right, but they 


are looking at the contract in different 
ays. 


There are doubtless many who would 


side with the views of the opponent of 
the ten payment life plan, yet they 
would stoutly contest the statement 


that the very same objections apply to 
an ordinary life policy. For example, 
at age 35, the ordinary life premium for 
$1,000 insurance is $21.08, the ten year 
term premium for $1,000 insurance is 
$9.42, and the difference of $11.66 is the 
premium for a ten year pure endow- 
ment policy of $146.01, which is the 
reserve at the end of ten years on the 
ordinary life policy. Taking the point 








of view of the opponent of the ten pay- 
ment life plan, the ordinary life policy 


is in every respect as objectionable as 
the ten payment life policy, so far as 
the principle involved is concerned. 


The only difference is in the amount 
o! the pure endowment purchased. Tak 
the point of view of the advocate 
' the ordinary life plan, it may be said 
that since the premium is smaller, the 
reserve also is smaller and consequent- 
ly the actual amount of insurance is 
greater under the ordinary life than un- 
der the ten payment life plan. The 
larger reserve built up by the ten pay- 
ment life policyholder, however, so re- 
duces the actual amount of the insur- 
ance that the interest on the reserve 

sufficient to render the payment of 


ing 


any further premiums unnecessary. 
Cost of Policies 
The one point for an agent to bear 


in mind is that so far as it is 
for the company to do so, the actual 
cost of a policy on any plan is made 
to conform to the cost under any other 
plan; each plan being a mathematical 
equivalent of any other, the con- 
sideration is, which plan best suits the 
needs of the applicant. 


possible 


one 


For purposes of illustration it has 
been shown that a ten payment life 
policy might be considered as a combi- 
nation of a ten year term policy and a 
ten year pure endowment. The period 
oY ten years was taken quite arbitra- 
rily Any limited payment life policy 
or whole life policy may be analyzed 


in a similar manner no matter what the 
term of years may be. 

For those who are interested in nu 
merical examples, three are 
given. The first shows the 
fund created by 81,822 


ers aged 35, 


der ten year 


tables 
progress ol 
policyhold- 
each insured for $1,000 un- 
term policies. The figures 


the 





are shown to the nearest dollar. The 
premiums paid are added to the fund 
at the end of the previous year To 
this is added the interest earned dur 





ng the year and at the end of the year 
the claims are deducted Tl 
ity corresponds to the 
and the interest 
I< will be seen that the 


mortal 
\merican table 
three per cent 
fund is just suf 





rate is 





ficient to pay the claims at the end of 
ten years leaving nothing over. This 
proves the correctness of the net pre 
mium and of the calculations 





Representatives of the American Na 
tional Insurance Co. will leave Galves 
ton, Tex., on a special train for San 
Francisco on October 1 

Life says, “Luck is all ri but the 
man who gets there has his periscope 


trained to discover opportunity.” 


During 
lor more 


other 


1914 the 
new 
companies 
company twelve 


Life 
than 
record 


Reliance 
applications 

A great 
years old 


paid 
Pun 
for a 
Charles E. Cawl, of 
president of the 
Mutual Life of New 
career in the 


Newark, is the 
$200,000 Club of 
York He be 


home office. 


new 
the 


gan his 


DIFFERENCE MADE BY A YEAR 


LOSSES IN DOLLARS BY DELAY 
Table Prepared By Equitable of lowa 
Includes 6 Per Cent. Compound 
Interest 
One of the most difficult cases that 
an agent experiences 1s tie man who, 


need for shes 


realizing his 


to defer taking 


Insurance, W 


out a policy until some 
time later. The argument that he may 
become uninsurable seems so remote 
that he does not always heed it, but it 


you can prove to him that it makes a 
difference in dollars and cents whether 
he insures now or at later date, 
he is touched in a vital spot, as it 
arouses the potent factor, his sel 
fish interest in the policy 
The 

ence in 
policy 
the 


some 


most 


differ 
ween a 


following table gives the 
Insurance Dé 

taken out at any age, 
next age, and should prove an ef 
in dealing with a man who 


placing his 


cost of 


and one at 


application 


Questions to Ask Prospects 
If you have a prospect at age 35, who 


is contemplating applying for a ten 


thousand dollar policy on the ordinary 
life plan, but who for some reason 01 
other, wishes to postpone any iction 
until he is 36, the table can be used 


somewhat as follows 


First, ask him whether or not he ex 
pects to live out | ordinary expecta 
tior His answer will undoubtedly be 
in the affirmative 


Second, ask him if his invested capi 


tal is not worth 6 per cent. per annum 
Few men would hesitate to answer in 
the affirmative. With 1ese questions 
answered to your satisfaction, is it not 
very simple to say to your prospect 
“Mr. Doe, to your own 


statements, thi nce next yeal 





will cost you ) than ou 
signed this application at the present 
time, as the difference in the premiun 
rate accumulated at 6 per cent 

roughout your expectation will equal 

at amount Can you afford to give 
ip this advantage besides running all 
other risks such as uninsurability, and 
the loss of protection for the additional 
year when it can be prevented by your 
signing this application?” 

This table is computed for the expec 
tation of life or duration of cont 
The small difference that the change of 
age makes In the twenty ear endow 
ment policy is due to the short period 
of time through which the contract ex 
ists 
Difference in Cost Between One Age 


and the Next on $1,000 of Insurance 
With Compound Interest at 6 Per 
Cent. for the Expectation of Life or 
Duration of Contract 





Ag rd. Life I I \ t 
2 $74.02 $59.51 $4.68 
ot 10.45 61.65 >. 46 
27 74.7 61.41 oS 
28 49.12 a4 Ut 5.8 
? 75.90 61.5 7.02 
75.89 61.00 7.02 
l 76.79 61 8.19 
2 76 60.56 8.19 
» 77.32 60.64 1.36 
4 78.39 62.22 10.14 
a 79.04 62.75 11.51 
6 78.53 60.94 12.48 
v.26 Heo i cA 
80.15 62.84 14.82 
79.62 63.54 16.77 
+1) 32.2 63.4 18 
1 81.14 65.0 20.28 
42 82.42 65.22 299 
(Continued on mage SS) 





W. D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Ine. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 


Attractive lterature 
W. S. Weld, Supt. of Agenctes 








THE 


First Mutual 





Chartered in America 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Operates on a full 3 per cent. Re- 
serve under Massachusetts Law, 
and offers the best possible se- 
curity, with a safe, equitable con- 


tract. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Assets, Dec. 31, 
Pee kunveswnd $70,163,011.03 
LAO: osc sew es 65,159,426.58 
PONE ase k0640% $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 

D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 

J. A. BARBEY, Secretary 

WILLIAM F. DAVIS, Asst. Secretary 
FRANK T. PARTRIDGE, Asst. Secretary 
MORRIS P. CAPEN, Asst. Secretary 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
220 Broadway, New York 

LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 








The “‘Home Life”’ 


The fifty-fifth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life Insur- 
which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 


ance Company, of 


sents a record of substantial 
policy-holders 
solid 
growth in financial strength. 

$30,- 
paying to 


$3,110,507 in- 


luding dividends of 


$571,024 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,533,420 and 


is now 


benefits to its 
during the year and a 


increased to 
631,248.70 


policy-holders 


Assets 


after 


$120,893,433 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 
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Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 
Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 


and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





Rates of Premium Extremely Low and 
still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and Geneyral Efficiency 

















Hugh Chalmers, the 

A Tip Detroit motor car 
from manufacturer who re 
Hugh Chalmers signed a $75,000 a 


year job as sales man- 


ager of the National Cash Register Co. 
to go into the automobile business, and 
who is the greatest sales director in 
the world, told some insurance agents 
the other day that they make a big 
mistake when they go into a man's of- 
fice and say, “Is the proprietor in?” 
Chalmers said that when he was in the 
field he never called upon a man un- 
less he knew a lot about him. In the 
first place he knew his name and his 


position; he also knew how old he was 
and something about his social and 
civie position. 

Mr. Chalmers also told of his experi- 
ence with life insurance salesmen who 
came to him and answered his ques- 
tions by looking into rate _ books. 
“Whenever I see a life agent finger- 
ing the pages of that book looking for 
information in answer to a question I 
always feel that if I had that book I 
would know as much about life insur- 
ance as he said Mr. Chalmers. 

Continuing along this line Mr, Chalm- 
ers said: 

“Once I was in 
tion of the most 
of the cash register company. There 
was a fellow there named Hoffman 
who led the other producers every year 
for four years. I asked him how he @id 
it. His reply was this: ‘I defy anybody 


does,” 


conven- 
salesmen 


Jerlin at a 
successful 


to ask me a question about our busi- 
ness that I cannot answer.’ ”’ 
+ * - 
Heavy taxation in Eng- 
A British land caused by the war 
Insurance has resulted in addition- 
Argument al arguments for rich 


men buying insurance. 
Assurance Co., of England, 
following hypothetical 


Prudential 


presents the 


soliciting statement, which should be 
of interest to American agents: 
Assuming the value of an estate is 


f 


per cent. 


£120,000, supposed to yield 4 

















free of income tax, and to be subject 
present rates 
to be paid out 
f estate they will 
amount to £46,753, thus reducing the 
value of the estate in five generations 
from £120,000 to £73,247 By means 
of life assurance all the duties could 
be aid and the estate increased by 
€22.886 to £142,886, instead of being 
decreased to £73,247 It might be 
thought a Ca al gain oO £69,639 
would involve a loss of income. On 
the contrary, an estate without life as- 
surance has an average annual income 
that is les ) €712 than the estate 
that is protected by policies. In the 
fifth generation the income from the 
unassured estate is only £ a year 
from the assured es £5,248, 
deducting the pre ims, an annu- 
% 2,028 

of secret of the figures quoted 
to the imaginary estate is 
that policies are effected at the birth of 
each heir. When this is done a policy 
or £12,000 costs an annual premium 
for life of £119 a or £102, after 
leducting income-t 1s. 6d. in the 
e If death occurs b re age 21 all 
the premiums paid are urned; at age 
21 the olic come into force for the 
full £12,000 1 commences to share 
in the profits Assuming a ersion 
ary bonus at the rate of 36s. per cent 
per annum for forty-four irs the 
policy would amount to £21,504; the 
cost of it would be twenty-one prem 
ums of £110) eac and forty-four pre- 
miums of £102 each, after deducting 
tax at ls. 6d. in the £. The total is 
£6,798 for a policy yielding £21,504, 

or more than three times the cost 
If it be true that modern conditions 
press with exceptional severity upon 


the owners of old and large estates, it 
is no true that modern conditions 
have brought into existence a great sys- 
tem abundantly able to lessen the bur- 
den for the heirs of the present, and, 
still more, the future generation. Life 
assurance is of greater practical value 
to-day than at any previous period in 
our national history. Further, life as- 
surance is probably the most democrat- 
ic of all our undertakings. The profits 
of the Stock Exchange and of manu- 
facture are mostly reserved for the 
capitalist. But the millionaire who 
wants covering for hundreds of thous- 
ands of pounds and the poor clerk who 


less 


can only assure for one _ hundred 
pounds both enter into life contracts 
on the same terms. 
* 2s 
An industrial insurance 
Speak to. solicitor often has the 


Everybody gift of expression to set 
and Anybody forth a good idea in a 


breezy, interesting fash- 
ion. In this class belongs Hugo W. 
Schwarz, of St. Louis, of the John 


Hancock. Here are some of his views 
about business getting: 


“The required percentage of collec- 
tions, also arrears and advances, is 
largely a matter of mind and applied 


energy—in other words, wanting to do 
The agent must first realize that 
he is the master of his debit. The con- 
dition of a debit, no matter what it 
may be, is due to the agent entrusted 
with it. Where you find a live, ener- 
getic agent, you can look for that kind 
of condition; where a feeling of half- 
heartedness, indifference and careless- 
ness exists, the debit condition is the 
same. My experience tells me it is 
contentment with one’s work that is 
largely responsible for success. 

“The handling of policyholders, I find, 
is not difficult as to get myself to 
be ‘right.’ Smile, and keep smiling. 
Feel bright, and walk around to the dif- 
ferent houses feeling that you cannot 
help but collect. Start early and on 
time; do not hurry yourself to see how 
quickly you can finish so that you may 
do something else, but talk this busi- 
ness, for you know that 25 cents or bet- 
ter must come on the increase board. 

“Don’t forget that cheery way. |! 
meet the lady by addressing her—not 
‘Madam’—but as ‘Mrs. or Miss 
James,’ as the case may be. If there 
are children in the family, speak to 
them. Make it a practice to speak to 
everybody and anybody. Hand them a 
booklet. If you get a prospect, put it 
in the prospect book. Leave nothing 
to memory This must be a system 
with you. Expect to collect, know noth- 
ing else; your actions must also carry 
that sort of feeling. 

“It may be news to you to hear from 
one who has carried a book for years 
and years, that, with few exceptions, 
‘people will do as you allow them to 
do.’ If you do not care, and do not 
push, it is pretty sure that your policy- 
holders won't. 

“So you see that you can be the boss 
of the situation. Let your talks always 
carry a tinge of prosperity. Bear this 
out by your personal appearance Do 
not speak about arrears on other cases 

“T have practically cut out the words 
‘lapse’ and ‘advance. Why?—Nobody 
wants their business lapsed and the 
word ‘advance’ seems to nettle some 
people. here is what I say; I am 
now entering the house of a Mrs. 

five policies, 50 cents; three 
weeks in arrears. I pick up the book, 


sO. 


sO 


as 


. 
So 


inquiring at the same time, ‘How’s all 
the folks?’ give her a pleasant little 
look, and remark: ‘Mrs. —- -, 
$2.00 will put you right. Then, more 


often than not, she will say, ‘Well, you 
mean that puts me in advance,’ and this 
is my reply: ‘That pays it up until I 
call back next week.’ This method has 


been very fine with me and will work 
if Mr. Agent is not weak kneed or timid. 
Carry your own family business right. 
All these little points are effective. 
Carry yourself right, and you can have 
condition and easy work. 

“Constant effort put forth produces 
results. Be strong—feel strong. Real- 
ize you are the master of the debit. 

“Do not allow a policyholder to run 
you around like a toy—tell you to call 
at such and such a time—then fail to 
be there—wear you out. You get sore. 
and it has a tendency to injure your 
producing ability. It is a grand idea to 
call on these people unexpectedly and 
have a heart-to-heart talk with them. 
Recanvass the’ business—tell them of 
recent claims, etc. Remember, kind- 
ness and pleasantness must pervade 
such a call. Always leave your policy- 
holders with a-smile, 

“After fourteen years of service I 
cannot recall an instance when I have 
failed to qualify for a gratuity on ac- 
count of condition of debit, and, as to 
producing business, if you will only 
heed my advice, that 25 cents per week 
increase will be easy. and you will be 
a satisfied man—a valuable man to 
your agency and a man making money. 
The people will say ‘The John Hancock 
is a good company, I know, because Mr. 
—— —— is with them and he is doing 
well.’ 

“Honesty, tact, and perseverance are 
the prime requisites of a successful life 
insurance man.” 

a * * 


When you sell life in- 
surance, you are deal- 
ing with the greatest 
and most elementary 
emotions in life. Don’t 
act as if you were a book agent, trying 
to put something across you know the 
prospect doesn’t want, cautions the Re- 
liance Life. Talk life and death. Talk 
self-preservation, and the protection of 
the family. Talk high finance, and the 
fact that only the greatness of the de- 
velopment has made possible a pay- 
ment of ten thousand dollars for ten. 
Get the atmosphere of it all—it’s the 
biggest thing in the wide world. And 
then see how it affects your work. 


Dealing With 
the Elemental 
Emotions 


LIMIT NUMBER OF PROSPECTS 


Card System of American National, of 
Galveston—Stress Laid Upon 
Concentration 


In explaining the card system recent- 
ly adopted by the American National, 
J. W. Digings, superintendent, said a 
few days ago: 

“We distribute two cards to each 
man in the office just prior to our reg- 
ular agents’ meeting. The assistants 
call a staff meeting, go over ,the cards 
with the agents, make the necessary 
dates for the superintendent and assist- 
ant, and if necessary pair off two 
agents to follow up the calls. At the 
meeting I take up the cards from the 
assistants, O. K. them and return them 
to the assistants. After the cards have 
served their purpose they are filed 
away for future reference. I keep the 
agent supplied with blank cards, but 
limit him to two at a time, as I find 
that he will not get more than two real 
prospects for Ordinary during his two 
days canvass for white business, and 
by limiting him to real prospects he is 
induced to concentrate his efforts 
when attempting to close the business.” 


Difference Made by a Year 
(Continued from page 7) 


Be i-weenn 84.03 25.35 
ee 83.92 27.69 
a -sawee 83.42 30.41 
Oy tnccaless 84.62 34.3 
Eee 85.59 37.43 
ee 85.99 41.72 
_ 86.67 46.40 
P -we'meud 85.53 51.08 
| aaa 87.21 55.76 
Oe axel 86.94 58.20 
Oe earn 87.10 59.70 
Be ssacs 88.60 63.24 





A TALK TO NEW AGENTS 
Greatest Men Have Set Seal of Their 
Approval on Insurance, Says 


Eckenrode 


William H. Eckenrode is genera! 
agent of the Penn Mutual Life in York, 
Pa., having succeeded his father who 
died two years ago. Recently, he has 
made a number of agency appoint- 
ments. His preliminary talk to new 
agents starts as follows: 

“Taking a few minutes of your time ] 
am going to tell you some very inter. 
esting facts or records concerning life 
insurance in this country. Do you 
know that life insurance stands first as 
the biggest business of the country? 
Fully twelve millions of the adult men 
in the United States are insured. This 
list is made up mostly of the shrewdest 
bankers, merchants, manufacturers, 
professional and business men of the 
country. There has not been a failure 
of an old-line life insurance company in 
this country for over thirty years. It 
is indeed interesting to see the com- 
parisons with other lines of business 
to this record. (Some comparisons.) 
Naturally the question arises—why has 
life insurance proved to be absolutely 
safe, when all other forms of business 
seem to strike the rocks? We have our 
insurance departments in every State 
of the Union to audit at unexpected 
times the income, disbursement, ex- 
pense, etc., of every company. Each 
company must hold a reserve to repre- 
sent every penny of its obligations. The 
investing of this reserve is restricted 


by law to the best and safest forms 
of investment. No chance or specula- 
tion can be taken. This gives merely 


an idea of the careful requirements in- 
sisted upon by every State of the Union. 
I will be glad to go over the details 
which insure insurance. 

“Life insurance is paying a natural 
if not a national debt in more ways 
than one. It is offsetting a condition ex- 
isting at the present time as far as 
old age is concerned. Do you know 
at the present time fully 95 per cent. 
of those who reach the age of 65 are 
either wholly or partly dependent upon 
the generosity of others? These un 
fortunate old folks made some mistake 
during the productive period of their 
lives. They failed to save or did not 
save enough, or perhaps they lost their 
savings. It is not the amount of money 
that passes through one’s hands that 
counts, It is the amount we can grasp 
and hold on to while the bulk is pass- 
ing. A like insurance policy is consid- 
ered the one best way to grasp and hold 
a Jittle of one’s earnings. Thus a policy 
of insurance makes a sure provision for 
one’s old age.” 


WORKING OUT-OF-THE-WAY PLACE 
An enterprising specialty house in 
the Middle West impresses on its sales- 
men that no village or hamlet is so 
small that some business may not be 
obtained there. Their salesmen visit 
every merchant. They frequently sell 
one of their expensive machines to 
the proprietor of a cross-roads store, 
and many cash registers are sold in 
unexpected places. The same princi- 
ple applies to insurance salesmen who 
work in the country. New York Life 
Agent Jas. E. Carraway, of Waynes- 
ville, N. C., writes: “While waiting in 
the post office of a mountain town I 
overheard the registering of a letter 
to the New York Life. Introducing my- 
self to the stranger I learned that he 
was remitting the premium on a policy 
three years old. He lived in a little 
hamlet five miles away and thinking I 
might be able to do some_ business 
there, I boarded the train with him and 
stopped off at a little station consisting 
of two stores and three dwellings for 
several hours. During that time I 
wrote two applications and secured set- 
tlement with each. Moreover, I ex- 
pect to close at least three more cases 
through the influence of the friends | 
made. It certainly pays a life insur- 
ance man to be ever on the alert and 
use his eyes, ears, mind and legs. Then 
the applications are bound to come.” 
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CAREER OF AN UNDERWRITER 


AN ESTIMATE OF GEO. T. DEXTER 








Vice-President of Mutual Life Binds 
Men Closely to Him—Hard Field 
Worker 


George T. Dexter, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life, is on his way 
back to New York from San Francisco 
where he attended the conventions of 
$100,000 Club, the Western Man- 
agers’ Association and the $200,000 
Club. Mr. Dexter made a hit in San 
Francisco, as elsewhere, and the follow- 
sketch him and the regard in 
vhich he is held was published by the 
Daily Field. 

Mr. Dexter was born January 25, 1860, in 
\ugusta, Me. He is a son of the Rev. Henry 
Vaughn Dexter, a _ Baptist minister who, 
vhile deceased, is still well known through- 


it the New England States as a man of 
ne ability and exceptional character, and oc- 


the 


of 


y 
ng 


pied a position of influence both from the 
tandpoint of his church work and in a so 
il and educational sense. He was a scholar 
escended from a long line of Puritan fathers 
had always occupied positions of leading 
rence in New England’s history from its 
st foundation. The first of his line estab 
shed the first iron works in the New Eng- 
nd colonies, and from that day up to the 
resent generation they iave been conserva 
tively prominent in New England history 
Another Prominent Name 
Mr. Dexter's mother was Mary E. Board 
an, another New England name of promi- 
ence, so there was a good foundation laid 
for the sterling character that has made up 
the personnel of the present executive head 
f the agency organization of the Mutual Life 
New York, which in a measure accounts 
r the umswerving determination and close 
pplication that has characterized his building 
the agency organization of the company to the 
point that it now occupies 
He has had a wide life insurance experi 
ence, all with the Mutual fe—which is 
gain characteristic of the man. He started 
first in New England, and did not find the 
opportunity he wanted there but did not leave 
tk company. le went to Minnesota, where 
he was a large factor on the building of the 
gency and fortunes of W. E. Peet, the com 
pany’s general agent at St. Paul, where he 
served as superintendent of agents From 
here he went to Cleveland, O., in the same 
capacity but to a larger opportunity, _ stil 
f 


sticking to the Mutual Life, although it 











f him by those familiar with his history that 
constantly had opportunities for more rap 
1 advancement by going to other companies, 
s was largely the style in those days, both 
behalf of companies and many of their 
presentatives, to seek advancement by 
inging alliances 
Attracted Attention 
But not so with George T. Dexter. He 
mult the Ohio Agency until he attracted the 
ittention of the then president of the com 
pany—Richard A. McCurdy In fact, it was 
the recommendation of a committee of 
| nent general agents identified with the 
ipany that he went into his position as 
superintendent of agencies, which at that time 
was scarcely a position at all so far as it 
id been constructed by his predecessor. But 
from that he gradually built it until at the 
time of the “Big Wind” of 1905 he had _ his 
igency organization largely on a managerial 
basis, and it was considered the power in that 
respect of the nation. 
Interested in Agents 

His work is characterized by his interest in 
the agent—a genuine interest. It is not the 
nterest of the after-dinner speaker who at a 
inquet gives a flowery address and_ leaves 
he details to be threshed out by subordinates; 





is worthy of note that now, from his 
position, he enters into the smaller 
of interest to the smallest producer 
in the field just as eaorantiontsy as though he 
fielc 





were occupying an ordinary position. 
In the two weeks that he has been in San 
Francisco he has devoted practically every 


yur to interviews with the men in the field. 


He 


is one of them in heart, and he_ binds 
them to him by bonds of loyalty based upon 
4 genuine interest. He has no cheap plati- 
tudes and compliments to offer anyone. e 


gives rather of himself a substantial working 


interest; and to the men of discretion and 
real ability who are looking for what they 
earn and an opportunity for advancement upoa 
their own worth, he has proven a tower of 
strength and inspiration. 
Unique Insurance Figure 

There is no man in the life insurance world 
of America who binds to him a more sub- 
stantial lot of men, and it all comes from 
his genuine interest in the business and 
his genuine interest in them personally. He 
is unique in American insurance history, for 
even in the old days when banquets and 





flowery speeches were the basis of generat 
enthusiasm for a class of business that was 
not always desirable, there was none of it in 
his agency direction. Outside of being an 
agency man he is a thorough insurance man. 
He has studied the business from an actuarial 
and medical standpoint. He only wants for 
his company that class of business which is 
profitable to the insured and the company, as 
well as to the agent. He wants to see the 
Mutual Life maintain such a class of business 








as to permit it to continue to be the 


. leading 
dividend payer, and he convinces 


agents that 


is by being conservative underwriters that 
they best promote their own permanent 
interest. 

Mr. Dexter was married to Nellie J. Green 
wood at Baldwinsville, Mass., in 1879. While 
his wife died several years ago in New York, 
there are two sons—Frederick G. Dexter, who 


was born in 1881 and is one of the company’s 
inspectors, a young man of exceptional ability 
and many friends; and Léon B. Dexter, born 
in 1893, who was a graduate of the Yale 1913 
engineering class, and has since been engaged 
in irrigation and railroad projects in the West 
as a young engineer of promise. 





HARTFORD STOCK QUOTATIONS 


675 Bid for Travelers; 498 for Aetna; 
Connecticut General $560—Con- 
siderable Trading 


There has been quite a little activity 
and demand for the life insurance com- 
pany stocks of Hartford, and they have 
had marked advances since a week ago 
to-day. Travelers Insurance Company, 
which was quoted a week ago to-day 
654 bid, 660 asked, closed on Saturday 
675 bid, 680 asked, with sales at $680 
a share. Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which was quoted a week ago to- 
day 485 bid, 490 asked, is now quoted 
498 bid, 502 asked, with recent sales 
at $500 a share. Aetna Life Rights 
have also had a sharp advance; while 
they were quoted a week ago in the 
neighborhood of 95, they are now quot- 
ed 98 bid, 100 asked, with recent sales 
ranging from $97 to $99 a right. An- 
nouncement was made during the past 
week by the Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, an affiliated com- 
pany of the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, to the effect that it had increased 
its capital from $300,000 to $500,000 
and its surplus from $300,000 to $500,- 
000. The action authorizing these in- 
creases was taken by the board of di- 
rectors at a meeting held July 8, 1915. 
The Company began business in July, 
1913, and has made remarkable prog- 
ress. Its annual statement on January 
1, 1915, showed assets of $791,440.63, 
with a surplus to policyholders of 
$592,792.02. The Company has charter 
rights to write all kinds of fire, marine 
and inland marine insurance, and with 
the increased capitalization and surplus 
will be enabled to enter several States 
which are not now in the list in which 
the Company does business. The Aetna 
Life Insurance Company and its two 
affiliated companies, the Aetna Acci- 
dent & Liability Company and the Au- 
tomobile Insurance Company, are now 
in a position to write through one gen- 
eral field organization all of the multi- 
ple lines of insurance. Aetna Accident 
& Liability Company, which has been 
rather quiet of late, is in good demand, 
with recent sales ranging from $372 to 


$375 a share. There is no change in 
the quotations of Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company, 550 being bid, 
with recent sales in the neighborhood 
of $560 a share. There have also been 
recent sales of Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection & Insurance Company at 
prices ranging between $550 and $560 a 
share. While the life stocks have had 
considerable advance during the past 
week or two, we still recommend them 
as desirable purchases and believe they 
will sell much higher. 





Never think a day’s work wasted. 
Even if you haven't written a dollar, if 
you haven't uncovered a prospect, you 
have progressed. You have learned by 
your failures, and best of all, you have 
conquered discouragement, and proved 
yourself able to go ahead with the big 
work, undisturbed by a temporary lack 


of results. No day’s work is wasted. 
Sometimes the most valuable day a 
man ever haa is that in which he 


failed.—Reliance Life. 





PRAISES CHIEF EXAMINER 
The chief medical examiner of a life 
insurance company is warmly praised 
by the Northwestern National agent in 
its August issue. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1914 was: 
626 per day in Number of Claims Paid 


8,040 per day in Number 
Issued and Revived. 


of Policies 


$1,708,728 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 

$305,754.00 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 

$161,826.87 
Assets. 


per day in Increase of 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








Home Office 
Organized February 23, 1888 
PO Awewieers aewks 
Insurance in Force ...... 


Virginia and We 


Industrial and Ordinary Insurance 


The WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE 


INSURANCE CoO. 


Branch offices in all the larger cities of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, West 


AGENTS WANTED 


eaiets CINCINNATI, O. 

W. J. WILLIAMS, President 
ere ee ..$ 8,763,565 
verter Teer 79,619,535 


stern Pennsylvania 








OF 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 





DETERMINATION and ENERCY 


never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 






THE 







Strat > 














E INSURANCE COM 
NEW YORK, N. Y. OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
PHOENIX MUTUAL CONTESTS The club is made up of agents who 
-— - have received diplomas in the com- 
Prizes for Graduate Club Members to pany’s course of instruction and who 
Go After—Other Agents Also in have attested their ability to apply the 
Contest principles 
—-- The company itself has inaugurated 
James M. Woodhouse, of Hartford, is the past month an entirely new con- 
president of the Graduate Club of the test. The agents—managers barred— 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com. 27 divided into four groups, according 
Ps ‘ to allotment of premiums for paid-for 
pany. At the Niagara Falls conven- pysiness, which means premiums ob- 
tion of the agents last May it was voted tained before the policies are issued. 
that the club, acting independently, A gold watch will be awarded to each 
should have a prize to compete for of the leaders of the first two classes; 
ae a specially designed Phoenix Mutual 
The committee has made its report fop or charm for the next ten and also 
and President Woodhouse has published for the five leaders in Group C and a 
a letter to the members announcing special club pin to the next three in 
that the contest will begin Sept. 1, and each _gpon rhe ey Some the 
; : : property of the company, to be com- 
continue till the first of the month pre- peted for each year. 
ceding the next convention; that the —- —__—_—_—___—. 
competition shall be on the basis of J. J. Rochford of Toledo, agent for 
percentage of allotment, paid-for busi the Philadelphia Life, whose license 
: was recently revoked, has been rein- 
ness, and that the prize shall be a solid gtateq and vindicated It was an- 
gold trophy which can be worn as a nounced that Mr. Rochford’s license 


fob, a charm, a pin or a brooch as the 


winner shall designate, It shall be the 
permanent property of the winner, a 
new one to be offered each year The 


design includes the seal of the company 
with the Phoenix bird in the center. 


was revoked on a charge of using unli- 


censed “pluggers" in the State of Ohio, 
but this was not the case. Mr. Roch- 
ford is now on the job and is writing 


live business for his company in a fair 
and legitimate way. 
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STATE INSURANCE 


Mark McKee, the natural born orator 
sec 


of the Insurance Federations, and 


n council, told 


retary of the federatio 


the casualty men at Detroit that State 


insurance and similar social measures 

1 3 ‘ 7 - 1) a 
will fail in America because red-blood 
ed Americans are not going to stand 


ideas We admire 


for such Germal 
Mr. McKee’s courage and confidencs 
as a prophet, but events so 

seem to indicate that “red-blooded 
Americans” balk at the adoption of so 
cial, sociologieal or socialistic 
ganda because of its 


tainly did not balk at compensation 


laws A number of States have Stat 
insurance, numerous others intend to 
try it out, while the mothers’ p ( 
and similar ideas are being adopted 


and are under discussion 
When State insurance fails—and 





most respected minds in the 


business think that will be its fate ul 
timately in this country—it will be be 
cause of the stern lessons to be taught 
by the experience n th attractive 
appearing -political toy of the common 
wealth—and not  becauss corpuscles 
are red, blue or yellow 

In the meantime, the debate over 
State insurance continues in the news 
papers: all over the country. The la 
est chapter, as written in the contrib 


utors’ columns of 
is printed on another page by The 
Eastern Underwriter 


SIDE LINES 


The Eastern Underwriter this week 
prints some significant figures about 
the side lines of the fire insurance 
business, show hat they are re 





t} 


sponsible for more than half the trade 


profit made by the companies in 1914 





This trade profit did not amount to 











much, which emphasizes the contribu 
tion to it made by the specialtie 

The moral in this for the local agent 

to go in more or specialties 
While some agent end a 1 ¢ yart 
of their time bemoaning the decay of 
their business, and look bitte it the 
descent of rate the wise agent sees 
that in automobile, sprinkler leakage, 
tornado, hail, tourist and ‘ insur 
ince there ire opportu! to greatly 
increase i ncome le ot adding 
to his expenses In other words, he 


finds his chance in his own field. 


A great many insurance agents who 








steamship tickets and 


The Human Side of Insurance 














NOT LIKED BY SHIP BUILDERS 


British Government's Air Raid Insur- 
ance Scheme Does Not Cover 


Insurance scheme does 




















Percy H. Evans, 


service of the company in 1889 as a 
k in the actuary’s department. 





der and editor of “Field Notes,” 





papers of the kind published 





HOLD CLAIM EXCESSIVE 





Senator Travis, 


commanding presence and influence. 
* * * 


Louis Sondheim, 


NEW AACHEN & MUN 


News and also as 
Life Underwriters As- 





William Shedd Holton, 


ippraiser, his field 
of Columbia, Maryland, 








centl York, as adjust- 
‘e Insurance Company 
Insurance Company 


ager of the industrial department and 
special agent covering the District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Virginia and West 
Virginia. In June he resigned to be- 
come an independent adjuster for com- 
panies only. He is a member of the 
Underwriters Association of the Mid- 
dle Department, of the Maryland Field 
Club and of the Philadelphia Insurance 
Society. 
oe * * 

Julian S. Myrick, of Ives & Myrick, 
general agents of the Mutual Life, New 
York, is president of the West Side 
Tennis Club. He has figured much in 
the sporting columns of the daily 
papers this month because of the ten- 
nis tournaments here drawing court 
stars from all parts of the country. 

- » 

G. M. Nettleship, vice-president and 
general manager of the Atlas Life As. 
surance Company of Montgomery, Ala., 
a very live person in Southern life in- 
surance circles, is a grandfather. The 
new arrival is a girl, whose attractive 
mother is the wife of W. A. Bennett, 
of the Equitable Life of Washington, 
D. C. Before her marriage Mrs. Ben- 
nett was Miss Betty Nettleship. 

* a ~ 

J. Warren Isett, formerly auditor of 
the accident department of the Nation- 
al Life of the U. S. A., has forsaken 
the calling of insurance to enter the 
educational moving picture field. 

cd + * 

James F. Brewster, of Hartford, U. S. 
manager of the Scottish Union and Na- 
tional Insurance Company, who recent- 
ly underwent a serious operation, is 
reported as progressing favorably. 

+ + * 

H. M. Schmitt, secretary of the Na 
tional-Ben Franklin, accompanied by 
his family, is making an automobile 
trip along the shores of the Great 
Lakes. 

. * - 

A. Duncan Reid, general manager of 

the Globe Indemnity Company of New 


‘York, is in New Hampshire where he 


will spend his vacation period. 


LATEST FORD STORY 


It Has to do With a Plate Glass Loss 
in Abilene, Texas, Reported to 
Maryland Casualty 





The Maryland Casualty Co. is respon- 
sible for the latest Ford automobile 
story. A plate glass loss in Abilene, 
Tex., was reported to the Company in 
the following letter: 

“Dear Sirs and Gentlemen: That 
window was not broke by a human, so 
how can I collect for it? I am in the 
automobile business and last week a 
lanky kind of a fellow bought a Ford 
from me, he saw it on show just inside 
the big front window, and he comes 
slouching in and falls all over it. ‘Some 
pretty little bronco,’ he says, ‘Put my 
name on it and have your nigger carry 
if around to my bunk house, I got a cor- 
ner in my trunk that’ll fit it fine,’ and 
he slaps down five hundred dollars and 
a card with his name on it and out he 
goes. Yesterday he comes bumping 
down the street in his new Ford, but it 
seemed like when he slipped along just 
opposite my place the durned thing got 
homesick, she turned sharp about and 
blamed near tore him in half but he 
hung on to her and them two, that 
there Ford and this lanky sort of fel- 
low, they come in through the window. 
‘Old car thinks home’s best,’ he says 
when he picks himself up, and then he 
sioves a gun against my breakfast. 
‘Money back, I ain’t living with no 
woman or no machine what likes anoth- 
er man better,’ he says, and he went 
right through me for all I had in my 
clothes. Him and that Ford sure did 
clean us out, me and that plate glass, 
it wasn’t enough of it left to make 
windows for a bird house.” 





Ca ewe, 
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Fire Insurance Department 








SUCCEEDS LATE C. H. HIBBS. 


LENOX MADE ALBANY MANAGER 


General Adjustment Bureau’s Appoint- 
ment of Hartford Fire Special Well 


Received in Field 
When the late Charles H. Hibbs, 
nanager of the General Adjustment 


Bureau in Albany died, the Bureau com- 
mittee decided make haste in 
ippointing his but to look 
the field over most carefully until the 
man was secured. Mr. Hibbs 
been in the business fifty years 
the Albany office is one of the 
important in the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau’s list. The announcement 
was made this week that W. W. Lenox, 
special agent of the Hartford, had been 
named as the new Mr. Len- 
nox is president of the New York State 


not to 


successor, 


right 
jad 
ind 


most 


manager. 


Association of Supervising and Adjust- 
ing Fire Insurance Agents. 
Started in Glens Falls 
It is doubtful if the General Adjust 


ment Bureau could have made a better 
aj pointment, or which would have 
atisfactory to field men and 
the half of this 
Lenox is not only a special 
able equipment, but 
forms and clauses. 
and Occupancy 


one 
been more s 
agents in eastern 
Mr. 
agent of unusually 
an expert on 
paper on the Use 
throwing light on an unusually 
situation, read at the Al- 
was so good that there 


State. 


he is 
His 
Clause, 
complicated 
Field Club, 


Dany 
was a considerable demand for it on 
the part of home offices and field men 
in other States. 

In a way Mr. Lenox is a protege of 


Cool, the Glens Falls 
agent. He started in “The Mayor’s” 
office. It is no reflection upon Mr 
Cool’s age to say that this was twenty- 
two years ago. After some years in 
Glens Falls Mr. Lenox was captured by 
the Hartford. He won distinction 
among his fellows by his gilt-edge work 
as special for that Company in Eastern 
New York. He is a man who has the 
confidence of local agents. 
Leaves the Hartford October 1 
Mr. Lenox leaves the Hartford 
October 1. His successor has not 
been appointed. 


Charles W. 


on 
yet 


CAPTURE LINES FROM MUTUALS 
Beidler & Bookmyer, of Philadelphia, 
Get Kid and Leather Companies 
in Camden 





to the ef- 
Bookmyer, Phila- 
captured the 


News comes from Camden 
fect that Beidler & 
delphia brokers, have 
lines of the Ruby Kid Co., Jersey 
Leather Co. and Peerless Kid Co., all 
of Camden, N. J. These lines were for 
sometime written in the mutuals. They 
now go to stock companies. 

The biggest line is that of the 
less Kid Co., nearly half a million. 
Ruby line is about $360,000; and 
Jersey ate tthctaccnceeel yise 2,000, 


Peer- 
The 
the 


FIRE MUTUALS 
Large Percentage of Them Fail Despite 
Favorable Conditions Under Which 
They Operate 


Despite the favorable conditions un- 
der which fire mutuals operate, 85 per 
cent. of the fire mutuals organized 
Within the past twenty-five years have 
failed. Property owners in Oregon are 
exercised over the fact that there have 
been repeated failures of fire mutuals 


Operating in that State within the last 
years. 


three 


STATE SELF-INSURANCE PLAN 


Proposal to Maryland to Erect Munici- 
pal Building and Carry Own Fire 
Insurance 


In an article published on the front 
page of the Baltimore Sun _ recently 
and signed by the initials J. W. O., an 
efficiency plan is suggested to the State 
of Maryland by which the writer al- 
leges that it can save approximately 
$40,000 a year by erecting a State- 
owned building and carrying its own 
insurance, The article is so naive and 
trustful that it is worth quoting in 
part 

‘As to the 
by the State, 
be given, because the 
ing system does not show the total. 
The costs of each institution would 
have to be examined in detail, and that 
has not been practicable. 


charges 
figures 
State account 


insurance 
the exact 


paid 
cannot 


“However, the statement that the 
Comptroller paid $11,466.60 in the fis 
cal year ended September 30, 1914, and 


the statement 
separately 


that various institutions 
paid large sums in addition, 


will give an idea of the total charges. 
Spring Grove, for example, has an an 
nual premium of about $1,800, which 
is reduced to $1,200 by purchasing a 
three-year policy for a two-year pre 
mium. Springfield pays about $1,800 
a year. 

“Agents’ commissions usually take 
from 25 per cent. to 40 per cent. of fire 
insurance premiums and the companies 
get administration costs and_ profits. 
Ordinarily, the agents’ commissions are 
well earned, for the fire insurance agent 
usually is the attorney-in-fact ana the 


guardian of his client. But big corpora 


tions are finding that they do not need 
to pay for such service; they are find- 
ing they can perform the services for 
themselves. 

“The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company carries its own insurance: 
the city of Philadelphia has carried its 
own insurance with success, so the 
writer is informed, for a number of 
years, and now has a splendid fund 
Baltimore City, after finding that it had 


insurance in 10 
got back only $10,009 de 
termined to follow Philadelphia's ex- 
ample. It has aside $10,000 and 
plans to do so for a number of years 
When the fund has accumulated and 
compounded sufficiently, it is planned 
to do away with insurance in the com 
panies and save the year now 
paid in premiums, 

“The State of Maryland 
afford to begin carrying 
ance at once. The 
slight, but a danger, 


paid about $100,000 for 
years and had 


set 


$10,000 a 


hardly 
its own insur 
danger—rather 
nevertheless—of 


( ould 


conflagration might bring down upon 
the State a serious burden, if there 
were no insurance But it might well 


begin the accumulation of an insurance 
fund, so that in a few vears a suffi 
ciently large fund would be in hand to 
justify the discontinuation of the pres 
ent very large outlay—of which, 
stated, large a percentage 
agents.” 


as 


sO foes to 


J. A. CAMPBELL DEAD 
James A. Campbell, Buffalo 

surance agent, died last week of ner 
vous dyspepsia. Mr. Campbell had 
been active in the insurance business 
in Buffalo since 1876, and his death 
came as a surprise to his friends be- 
cause of the very short illness that pre- 
ceded it. 


fire in- 


DEPT. SLOW 
the Fire Depart- 
was over thirty 


BUFFALO (N._Y.) 
It is reported that 
ment at Buffalo, N. Y. 
minutes in responding to an alarm of 
fire rung in for the Globe Elevator be 
cause at the time a good part of the 
apparatus was engaged in another dis- 
trict. As a result the elevator and 

stock was a complete loss. 
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HAROLD KNOX MAKES CHANGE 


Becomes Special Agent in 


land of Peoples National and 
United Firemen’s 
Harold Knox, on Septembe 1 re 
signed as special agent for the Svea in 
New York, Ne Jersey 1 Ma land 
to go with the People Na nal o De 
troit and United Fireme n the New 
England field H eadquarters will 
be at 151 Milk street, Bostor 
Mr. Knox is one of the talented on 
of the secretary of the yhoenix of Hart 
ford All of these boys have made 
good in Eastern territory as special 
agents of fire nsurance compan 


A LIABILITY 


Uninsured Automobile so Considered 
By Banks, Says Motor Age— 
Reasons for Attitude 
That uninsured automobiles are cor 
sidered as a liability rathe han an as 
set by banks is the substance of an ar 
ticle appearing in a recent issue of 
“Motor Age.’ When one goes to a 
bank to borrow money he is quite like 
lv to be asked whether he owns a motor 
car and the next question invariably is 
it insured? If the car is 1 covered 
the banker in all probability will point 
out that the machine is not the mone 
tary asset it fondly was imagined to be, 
but on the contrary is a menace to the 
pocketbook, as there is a chance of the 
owner being forced to pay $10,000 or 
$20,000 damages to some one who may 
be injured, or the car may be lost by 
fire or theft It is pointed out that if 
the banker refuses to assume the risk 


loss through accident to or 


of financial 


destruction of another's car seems 
reasonable to suppose that the motorist 
himself, who probably can less afford 
the loss, should likewise be protected 
“Motor car insurance is a safeguard to 
the owner’s pocketbook that is well 
worth the annual premium it costs,” 
says “Motor Age.” 


New Eng- 


ANOTHER FOR KENZEL 





Live Agent Gets Pittsburgh Fire for 
Metropolitan Territory—Agency 
Continues to Grow 
William H. Kenzel & Co. have been 

ointed metropolitan agents for the 

burgh Fire, a company which has 

sets of $514,757, and surplus to poli- 

iolders of $308,833 The Kenzel 
igen¢ s strong and well-managed. 
Mr. Kenzel is the best type of local 
igent, being a good underwriter, and 

reful of both his companies and his 

en interests 

rhe Kenzel representation includes 
e Cleveland National, Equitable F. & 
M., Commerce, Granite State and Co- 
lumbian National 

HARTFORD STOCKS 

Hartford, Conn., Aug. 31 There has 
ween considerable activity in local fire 
nsurance stocks. During the past week 
\etna Fire has had the largest advance, 
wit recent sales at $360 a share. 
here is very little of this stock on the 
market at the present time. Sales of 
Hartford Fire continue in the neigh- 
borhood of $730 and Phoenix Fire at 
$365 a sh National Fire is quoted 
145 bid asked, with sales ranging 
between bid and asked prices. 
Standard ire is quoted at 63 bid, 65 
isked, with recent sales at 63 and 63% 
ar $50). 

IOWA STATE AGENT 

The General Fire of Paris has ap- 

nted E. G. Doerfler Co., Des Moines, 
State agent for Iowa 

J S. Murdy, special agent of the 
Nord-Deutsche, making his headquar- 
ters in Boston, has had northern New 
York added to his territory 

President E. G. Snow, of the Home; 


is in Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
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COST OF INSURING ART WORK 


EFFECT OF CUMMINS AMENDMENT 








Business Handled by United States 
“Liloyds’—Cost of Insurance Usu- 
ally More Than Transportation 





Washington, Aug. 31.—Considerable 
interest attaches in art circles to the 
negotiations taking place between Rob- 
ert W. De Forest, president of the 
United Federation of Arts and counsel 
for United States “Lloyds” concerning 
the so-called Cummins amendment to 
the Interstate Commerce Acc with ref 
erence to the valuation of objects of 
art in transportation. 

The high cost of insuring works of 
art has been a serious handicap to the 
plans of the American Federation of 
Art, 

By the terms of the amendment all 
shippers of paintings and statuary are 
compelled to declare the actual value 
of the contents of each box sent by ex 
press and all express company agents 
are compelled by this law to refuse to 
accept a shipment if they have reason 
to believe the box contains goods worth 
more than the declared valuation. 

High Insurance Cost 

In addition to declaring the full value 
of the work of art shipped, the dealer 
must pay the express company insur- 
ance on everything over $50, fractions 
of $100 not being permitted in figuring 
the insurance charges. 

A concrete illustration of how the 
new law works out for a dealer who 
was sending out a loan exhibition to a 
gallery in the Middle West was fur- 
nished by Robert Macbeth of the Mac- 
beth Galleries. 

Under the old practice a collection of 
fifty paintings shipped to the Duluth 
museum and weighing about 1,000 
pounds would have cost $40 for express- 
age and $75 for insurance, this last 
charge being paid to a regular insur- 
ance company that stood responsible 
for the value of the art works from 
the time they left the dealer’s gallery 
until they were returned to him. 

Under the workings of the Cummins 
amendment, the cost for a similar ship- 
ment to the same destination would be 
$40 for expressage and $175 for insur- 
ance. Only in this case the insurance 
carried by the express company would 
only cover the art works from the 
time they were received from the deal 
er until they were delivered to the 
gallery where they were to be shown, 
leaving the dangers of packing and 
exhibition time to be taken care of by 
the dealer through his regular insur 
ance agent, at an extra charge, of 
course. 

Increase Overhead Costs 

If only one such shipment was made 
in the course of a season it would be 
a small matter. But, as the dealers 
are constantly sending not only loan 
exhibitions to distant cities, but also 
pictures to customers on approval, this 
extra insurance is likely to add so ma- 
terially to their overhead charges as 
to make the loan exhibition custom 
come to a sudden end 

It was through the initiative of the 
Macbeth Galleries that the United 


States “Lloyds” have taken the matter 
up, not only from its legal aspect but 
also from its relation to the work of 
the ‘American Federation of Art. 

Whether a test case will be brought 
in the courts or not now rests on the 
outcome of the conference between the 
“Lloyds” lawyers and Mr. De Forest 
of the federation. Such a suit to test 
the constitutionality of the amendment, 
if it results in a decision in favor of 
the law, will cripple as seriously the 
work of the federation as it will that 
of the dealers who have been sending 
out loan exhibitions just so. 


MILLION DOLLAR COMPANY 





Automobile Insurance Co., of Hartford, 
Now Has $500,000 Capital and 
$500,000 Surplus 





The Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford, an affiliated company of 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company, has 
increased its capital from $300,000 to 
$500,000 and its surplus from $300,000 
to $500,000. The action authorizing 
these increases in capital and surplus 
was taken by the board of directors at 
a meeting held on July 8, 1915. 

The Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn., began to write busi- 
ness in July, 1913, and since then has 
made rapid progress. Its annual state- 
ment on January 1, 1915, showed total 
assets of $791,440.63, with a surplus te 
policyholders of $592,793.02. Ever since 
the beginning of its active existence it 
has done an increasing business in the 
several lines of insurance written by it. 

The increase in capital and surplus 
which have now made the Company 
a million dollar company will enable it 
not only to enter additional States with 
the lines of insurance which it has al- 
ready been writing, but to add other 
lines as opportunity may offer and judg- 
ment may dictate. The Company is 
authorized by its charter to write all 
kinds of Fire, Marine and Inland Marine 
insurance, and there is every indica- 
tion that it will ultimately become one 
of the largest, as well as the strongest. 
of companies doing business in these 
lines. 





Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


Statement January 1, 1915 


SNE NER 5% whe 65.61/65 6 sna. tals oye oe Ree ele ews oS $1,000,000.00 
ON OU. oak oss Snob 5-nek alee eso 2,922,524.02 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and All Other Liabilities 450,413.57 
OE orale oo 6 ai Siow a wea ae eau wn bok 2,528,182.77 
EES ache die ate k wwe ees a eew bea $6,901,120.36 


During a successful record of 50 years this Company has paid losses exceeding 


$ 14,000,000.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 








LOGUE BROTHERS & CO. 


307 F- URTH AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


General Agents for Pennsylvania 
REPRESENTING THE 
MICHIGAN COMMERCIAL INSURANCE CO. 
CALIFORNIA INSURANCE CoO. 
VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE CoO. 








Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 


Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


19 Cedar St. ois California St. 314 Superior St. 300 Nicollet Ave. 
NEW YORK rr NO DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS 
Ford Bldg. 17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 

DETROIT MONTREAL LONDON 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 











Office 


PHILADELPHIA 
325 Walnut Street 











Clarence A. Krouse & Co. 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 


PENNSYVLANIA : 


Making a Specialty of FIRE, TORNADO and LIABILITY Insurance 


Office 


NEW JERSEY 
Stone Harbor and Haddonfield 











‘NEW JERSEY 


With over twenty-five years continuous experience, we are thoroughly qualified to 


properly safeguard your clients interests 
Sixteen leading Companies represented in our agency 


YOUR PATRONAGE IS SOLICITED 











OF NEW YORK. 


Home Office, 


Western Office, 








Continental Insurance Company 


HENRY EVANS, President 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


332 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 


These American Companies are ‘“‘ Home Industries.” 
They deserve your support. 








Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK 
HENRY EVANS, President 


Home Office, 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Western Office, 
137 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 


Fidelity (Fire) Underwriters 
OF NEW YORK. 
Combined Assets $43,000,032* 
Policyholders Surplus $23,087,709 


“Includes excess deposit of $132,846.22 in Canada and New Mexico 


Home Office, 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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SHOWS CONFLAGRATION RISK 


LESSON IN ATLANTIC CITY FIRE 
Comment on Underwriting Conditions 
at New Jersey Coast Resort—Bad 
Season for Hotels 


\ fire in Atlantic City destroying the 
block of stores fronting on the board 
walk between North Carolina and 
Pennsylvania avenues, was significant 
to underwriters, because of the warn- 
ing which the future may have in store. 
The Strand Hotel, which was badly ex- 
posed, put seven streams of water into 
play from its private interior protec- 
tion and thus limited its loss to about 
$1,250. The fire was well handled by 
the department and, contrary to the 
conditions in the Asbury Park fire, re- 
cently reported by The Eastern Under- 
writer, there was plenty of water. 

The loss on the buildings was $17,- 
000, on the contents $60,000, while the 
rentals were insured for $70,000. Most 
of the fire insurance was placed in the 
Atlantic City Fire Insurance Company, 
the majority of stock of which is owned 
by Mayor Riddle, who is also owner of 
most of the property destroyed. 

The proprietor of one of the board 
walk shops had rented and stocked his 
store but two days before the fire. It 
was a total loss and he had no insur- 
ance. 

This season has not 
to the New Jersey Coast hotels and, 
whereas this and the recent hotel fire 
in Asbury Park, have been the only big 
thus far, underwriters are ex- 
more and watching conditions 


been profitable 


losses 
pecting 
closely. 


A Lesson to the City 


The fire was a lesson to Atlantic 
City that, if as in the case of the board 
walk fire, the whole apparatus of the 
city was occupied in extinguishing one 
fire when another occurred in a differ- 
ent part of the city, the local facilities 
would be totally inadequate to cope 
with the situation. If the second fire, 
for instance, started in a narrow 
street, such as Kentucky avenue, 
among frame dwellings and _ hotels 
packed with guests, it would spread so 
rapidly as to be almost immediately 
out of control and there are no cities 
nearer than Camden and Philadelphia 
that could lend assistance. 

In Atlantic City, as in the other New 
Jersey Coast resorts, there is a normal 
population on which the fire fighting 
apparatus is estimated. In Atlantic 
City, it is 50,000. In the summer sea- 
son, the population of Atlantic City in- 
creases to 250,000, with a corresponding 
increase in the lesser resorts, while the 
average domestic consumption of water 
is increased in a ‘proportionate ratio. 
The result is that such estimate leaves 
no reserve for protection against fire 
during the crowded summer season. 

Because of these conditions, the 
rates On seasonable property are natu- 
rally higher than in other localities. 


Building Conditions 


The big need of the summer resorts, 
however, is not so much fire protec- 
tion as the improvement of structural 
conditions. Congested frame buildings 
should be prohibited and, in certain 
localities and occupancies, fire resis- 
tive construction should be required. 
Shingle roofs should also be eliminated 
by law. The trouble over electrical 
defects has been well ventilated. 

Many people in the summer colonies 
are there for a short time only and 
often indifferent regarding what hap- 
pens to the property. Care and main- 
tenance of property thus deteriorates. 
Yards, passageways and areaways are 
often filled with inflammable rubbish, 
a, increases the hazard consider- 
ably. 


Underwriting Practices 

The burned board walk property was 
insured at a flat rate. 

The underwriting 
companies operating in Atlantic City 
are different from those used in any 
other community. It is customary in 
that city for the underwriters to select 
a block line and pick therefrom the 
risks having the highest rates on the 
theory that the blocks are subject to 
a total loss from any one fire. They 
therefore endeavor to secure the larg- 
est premium income from the section 
on the risks they insure. 

The dwelling, which is 
preferred risk in other localities, is 
sometimes regarded as less desirable 
than the highly rated hotel risks. 


principles of the 


usually the 





COMPROMISE PATTERN LOSS 
Objection Was Made to Apportionment 
Made in Meyer Scale & Hard- 
ware Company 


The Eastern Underwriter learns that 
the controversy over the apportionment 
of the Meyer Scale & Hardware Co.’s 
loss, Newark, has been lifted by a com- 
promise. This apportionment was in- 
teresting as several of the leading ad- 
justers of the country were asked for 
their advice. 

The insurance was only $25,000. The 
loss on everything outside of the pat- 
terns, $3,269, offered no problem. The 
patterns were appraised, sound value 
$6,115, and a loss of $5,647, making a 
total loss of $8,916. Specific insurance 
of $5,000 covered on patterns. There 
was a blanket policy of $20,000 on stock 
and machinery, with a 15 per cent. lim- 
itation clause on patterns and dies. 

Some of the companies wanted to 
take the position that there was $8,000 
insurance on patterns, which would 
have made the assured co-insure on a 
portion of the rest of the claim. The 
Charles Selvage Co., acting for the as- 
sured, took the position that the insur- 
ance could be regulated by the assured 
up to $8,000 on patterns and made the 
insurance $7,509. In working out the 
apportionment Selvage made_ those 
companies which specifically insured 
patterns, and which companies corres- 
pondingly received a higher rate, pay 
more proportionately. 

The first apportionment contained 
this notation: “$20,000 blanket insur- 
ance covering machinery, stock and pat- 
terns first pays the machinery and 
stock loss, $3,269, and after which 15 
per cent. of the sum remaining, plus 
the specific $5,000 insurance on _ pat- 
terns, pays the pattern loss. We, there- 
fore, have $7,509 to apply to the 
on patterns.” 

On June 25, 1915, an umpire decided 
that the sound value was $6,115, and 
loss and damage were $5,647. 

After the appraisal was made and it 
came to making the apportionment, 
there was further objection raised and 
after considerable controversy the is- 
sue was compromised. 


loss 


CELLULOID HAZARD 


Title of E. S. Clayton’s Paper to be 
Read Before New Jersey 
Field Club 

New Jersey Specials are waiting to 
learn when the next meeting of the 
New Jersey Field Club will take place. 
At the last meeting it was decided that 
it would be in September. 

The Eastern Underwriter is informed 
that Ernest S. Clayton, superintendent 
of the automatic sprinkler department 
of the New Jersey Rating Office, has 
agreed to read a paper on “Celluloid 
Hazard.” 





EXAMINERS RETURN 

Charles Heath and William H. Der- 
rick, examiners of the Insurance De- 
partment of New York State, have re- 
turned from Denison, Texas, having 
completed the examination of the 
Southwestern Surety Insurance Com- 
pany on which they were working. 


HELPS FOR THE MERCHANT 


SHOULD SELECT RELIABLE AGENT 
Importance of Having Correct Forms 
and Intelligent Handling of Insur- 
ance—-Merchants’ Needs 
In an interesting address before a 
gathering of merchants in Philadel- 
phia, Charles N. Gorham, gave some 
helpful information for merchants, say- 

ing, among other things: 

“The merchant should select an 
agent of experience, and generally 
known to be reliable. Most of you 
probably wish to divide your business 
among several agents who are good 
customers of your store Unfortunate- 
ly this method does not always include 
the best and most experienced agents, 
and my suggestion would be to give a 
part of your insurance to an agent of 
high qualifications and standing, 
whether he is a customer or not, and 
let him draw up a form of coverage. 
It is not a bad idea to have a printed 
form to attach to your policies, as it 
will insure the forms being alike on 
all policies, which is very important 
Insist upon it that all insurance be 
written to strictly concur with the form 
he has drawn up and call in your re 
liable agent from time to time and let 
him examine your other policies to see 
that they are properly written He 
will undoubtedly be willing and glad 
to do this for you without cost, and he 
can also tell you the general standing 
of the other companies 


How to Choose a Company 

“In Illinois, every company (not a 
State company) must be examined be 
fore it can be admitted to do business 
in the State by the State authorities 
in the regular way, and a license is 
sued before it can begin business 
Such companies must have a _ paid-up 
capital and surplus amounting to at 
least $200,000, and companies organ 
ized within the State must have a capi 
tal of at least $100,000. There is, of 
course, a wide range in the financial 
statements of different companies. Al 
most every agent has a chart showing 
the capital, surplus, assets and liabili 
ties of all the well-known companies. 
which you can undoubtedly borrow, 
and you can size up the companies for 
yourself. 

“You have now selected your agents 
and your companies and you will now 
take notice of 

The Policy 

“In some respects it is most regret 
table that a quasi-public business, like 
insurance, is not under Federal con 
trol, rather than subject to the rules 
and laws of legislatures in different 
States, not to mention the individual 
opinions of various insurance commis- 
sioners, so that some degree of uni- 
formity could be established, thereby 
greatly lessening the work for the com- 
panies, and also providing against con- 
fusion in the minds of the public In 
our country, six or seven different 
States have established their own form 
of policy, which is by law absolutely 
mandatory, and in the rest of the coun- 
try the policy most commonly used is 
known as the New York Stanuard. 
This policy was prepared after a great 
deal of effort and careful thought by 
the authorities of the State of New 
York as a standard policy for that 
State. and it is the policy that is in 
common use in Illinois in making in- 
surance on business properties of any 
kind. 

The Form 

“I have already told you that it is 
advisable to have some experienced, 
reliable agent draw up a ‘form,’ which 
is the typewritten or printed rider that 
is attached to the policy, naming spe- 
cifically what is to be insured, the lo- 
eation, etc. Sometimes this form, or 
coverage, is written across the face of 
the policy. 

For What Amount to Insure 

“What percentage of value to in 
sure for is a matter of individual pref- 


erence—some insure for fuil value, 
some for 50 per cent., but the com- 
mon practice is to insure for about 80 
per cent. of value. I have been asked 
by your secretary to explain the appli- 
cation of the so-called co-insurance 
clause. The co-insurance clause is one 
of the most abused and misunderstood 
features of the business, but it is not 
usually mandatory on retail stocks, 
and it is never used except there is a 
reduction in premium because of its 
use. Through misunderstanding, its 
use is prohibited in States by 
law. 


some 


“Co-insurance is an 
whereby the assured, in consideration 
of a lower rate, agrees to maintain in- 
Surance to an amount equal to a cer- 
tain per cent. of the value of the stock, 
usually 80 per cent The reason is 
simple enough, and the agreement is 
made for the purpose of establishing 
a uniform basis of collecting the pre. 
miums. To illustrate: 


agreement 


“Suppose, for instance, there were 
two retail dealers, A and B, each own- 
ng stocks valued at $10,000, in store 
buildings, identically the same Sup- 
pose A insured his stock for $8,000 in 
eight different companies, at $1,000 
each, and there is a $1,600; 
company pays one-eighth of $1.- 
600, or $200 jut suppose that B has 
his stock insured for only $4,000, and 
he has a loss of $1,600: each company 
would be required to pay one-fourth, 
yr, on each $1,000 policy, $400. It is 
plain, therefore, that the companies 
can insure at a less rate A, who ¢ar- 
ries $8,000 insurance, than B, who car- 
ries only $4,000. 


loss ot 
each 


The 80 per cent. clause, as stated 
before, contains an agreement to main- 
tain insurance to 80 per cent. of the 
value, and failing so to do the assured 
becomes a co-insurer to the extent of 
the deficit.” 


BURNING DOLLARS 


Title of L. H. Stubbs’ Paper to be Read 
at Agents’ Chicago Meeting 
in October 


Returning home Henry H 

of the National Association 

Agents, has given out the 

latest information he has about the pro- 

gram of the National Association of 
Fire Insurance Agents, Indianap 
is convention, beginning October 4. 


Putnam, 


Local 


The program of speakers includes 
David Rumsey, vice-president of the 
inental; Charles E. Sheldon, West- 
ern manager American of Newark: 
John T president of Maryland 
Casualty George D. Webb, western 
manager London Guarantee and Acci- 
dent; Mark T. McKee, of Detroit, sec- 
retary of National Council of Federa- 
tion Executives; Lurton H. Stubbs of 


Chicago 


( ont 


Stone, 


Mr. Stubbs will give his illustrative 
picture talk on “Burning Dol- 
which has been received with so 
much enthusiasm by large audiences in 
various cities of the country. 

Mr. McKee's talk on 
tendencies as 


will } 
will be 


moving 


lars” 


conditions and 
regards State insurance 
another feature. 
“The addresses from the Company 
point of view are of particular interest 
this year. Both Mr. Rumsey and Mr. 
Sheldon have gained a reputation for 
thinking along original lines, and the 
announcement of their names on the 
program will lead many agents to at- 
tend this important convention,” says 
Mr. Putnam. ‘ 
There will be many live and inter- 
talks by local agents, none of 
hem of more interest than that to be 
given by Frederick V. Bruns on the 
subject “Better Insurance Salesman- 
WW 
Sec- 
tion” by President Stone and Manager 
Webb probably brings before the 
agents two of the ablest thinkers and 
talkers on casualty subjects known in 
that branch of the business. 


sting 


The addresses at the “Casualty 
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DEBATE OVER STATE FUND 


UNEARNED PREMIUM’ RESERVE 


Harrison Law and F. Spencer Baldwin 

Clash in Columns of New York 

Times 

Harrison Law, the statistician, wrote 
a letter to the New York “Times” this 
week on State Insurance, which that 
paper printed. It reads as follows: 
To the Editor of the New York Times: 

The writer has been greatly interest- 
ed in the articles recently published in 
reference to insurance in the State 
Fund. In those articles I feel that 
there is a great misleading statement 
in the fact that the reserves are maln- 
tained exactly in accordance’ with 
those of the stock and mutual insur- 
ance companies. 

There is one feature of this state- 
ment that strikes me, as an insurance 
man, as very misleading. One of the 
hardships of the mutual insurance 
companies and one that calls for con- 
siderable depreciation to their surplus 
is the unearned premium reserve which 
all companies must maintain, this re- 
serve to take care of any cancellations 
that may occur, or, in the case of a 
catastrophe, in order that the business 
could be reinsured in some other com- 
pany should the necessity arise. 

The State Fund has 
reserve, maintaining, so I believe, that 
inasmuch as its policies cannot be can- 
celed, therefore it is not called upon to 
keep an unearned premium reserve. If 
the State Fund was compelled to keep 
the reserves the compa- 
nies, based on the figures as published 


made no such 


same as the 


in their annual statement, it would 
have over $500,000 deficit 

The premium income of the State 
Fund for the year was $1,287,037. The 


unearned premium, based on, approxi- 
mately, 50 per cent. of the premium, 
would be $643,018; reserve for losses, 
$621,883; catastrophe reserve, $109,111; 
expenses, $207,100; dividends, $146,- 
635, making a total of $1,727,747. 

By referring to the above statement 
you will see that the expenses of $207,- 
100 are paid by the State, and, there- 
fore, it is very easy for the State Fund 
to pay $146,635 in dividends. In fact, 
there is no reason why it should not 


have paid more than $207,109, the ex- 
penses which must be maintained by 
the State, according to the law, until 
1917. 4 

During the last Legislature, when 


the commission was looking for an ap- 
propriation, it stated that all it needed 
was funds to carry it forward to Sept. 
15, 1915, and that thereafter the State 
Fund would be self-supporting. That 
fact was entirely laid aside when the 
Industrial Board was formed and took 
over the Compensation 
Commission, LAW 


work of the 


HARRISON 


Baldwin Replies 

Mr. Baldwin replied to this letter in 
the Times saying that the State Fund 
maintains an unearned premium re- 
serve upon the basis as do the 
stock companies and the mutuals. The 
amount of the unearned premium re- 
serve on June 30, 1915, was $68,754. 
The amount was small simply because 
the bulk of the business of the State 
Fund was written from July 1, 1914, 
and renewed from January 1, 1915, for 
the second six months’ policy term, so 
that a large proportion of the premi- 
ums on the first business had 
been earned on June 30, 1915. He de- 


John C. Paige Co. 


INSURANCE 
65 Kilby St. Boston, Mass. 


same 


yea r’s 














clared that the State Fund is carrying 


higher 
actually 


would be 
York 


than 
under the New 


loss reserves 


required 


law. 


In answering Mr. 
nication, Mr. 
Times, 





Baldwin’s commu 
Law again wrote the 
saying: 


Law's Rejoiner 
f August 
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D. V. PROSKEY 
NEW JERSEY FIRE 
INSURANCE AGENCY 
126 Market Street 
Paterson, N. J. 
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W. J. HILDEBRANDT CHANGE 

Walter J. Hildebrandt, for eight 
manager of the brokerage de- 
partment ‘of Whilden & Hancock, has 
connected with the Arthur F. Houts 
Company, Inc., and took up his duties 
as manager of the metropolitan depart- 
ment of that corporation on Monday. 
He will handle all its local business. 


years 





A. K. BOUGHNER & CO. 
INSURANCE AGENCY 
Automobile 
NEWARK AND VICINITY 
Brokerage Business Solicited 
8 Clinton Street 
Newark, N. J. 


Fire 


95 William Street 
New York City 








Are Your Insurance Affairs 
Satisfactorily Handled? 


ARTHUR F. HOUTS & CO., Inc. 


GENERAL INSURANCE 
123 William Street, New York City 


Expert attention to brokerage busi- 
ness and excellent facilities for hand- 
ling insurance anywhere in the 
United States and Canada. 
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“ The Leading Fre Insurance Company 
in America” 





CASH CAPITAL - 
WM. B. CLARK, President 


Vice-Presidents 
HENRY E. REES A. N, 


$5,000,000.00 


WILLIAMS 


Secretary 
. SLOAN 
Assistant Secretaries 
E. S. ALLEN GUY E. BEARDSLEY 
RALPH B. IVES 


W. F. WHITTELSEY, Marine Secretary 











For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HAS A 
Cash Capital $1_000,000.00 
Cash Assets 4,585,075.59 
Cash Surplus to Policy Holders 1,706,316.03 








The re Strength of an insurance 
] y is in the conservatism of its manage 
ment, and the mar rHE HAN 
OVER is an bs te assurance of the 
Irity ft its policy 
R. EMORY WARFIELD President 
JOSEPH McCORD Vice-Pres. & Sec’y 
WILLIAM MORRISON Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 








WESTERN 


Assurance Co. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Inland Marine and 
Tornado 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1915 
Assets pai aracncincrantuewietatamad caemeiie $2,543,973.35 
eS ea 1,076,347.75 
W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Man. 








TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 
FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WrSTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT; 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 




















ord-Deutsche 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HAMBURG, GERMANY 
EST BLISHED 1857 
STATEMENT JANUARY I, 1914 


Assets 
Liabilities 
Surplus 


J. H. LENEHAN, 


AGENTS WANTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


$1,439.399.53 
579,631.12 
869,768.41 


United States Manager 





GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1915 


Cash Capital oo... $1,000,000.00 
he ee eee 7,284,654.80 
Net Surplus ....... 2,486,142.59 
Surplus for Policy 
ee 3,486,142.59 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Cor. William and Cedar Streets 
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Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 


“ THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


W YORK pres OFFICE 
New York 








F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. 
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E. K. SCHULTZ 


PHILADELPHIA 
General Agent 


Eastern Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York 


ORGANIZED 1848 


Net Surplus Over $1,015,000.00 


AN AGENTS COMPANY 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. 
elt Qhio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 














ASSETS 

Real Estate (Equity) ...... ..8 254,500.00 
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Benda (Market Valme).........ccccees ee 972,966.29 
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WD eve wed cers viduwessnd4atesaseenad $1,614, 627.81 

ROBERT J. WYNNE, Pres. 


New York City Agent, 
WM. SOHMER, 75 William St. 
New York City. 





Outstanding Fire Losses 


First National Fire Insurance Company 
of the United States 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 3ist, 1914 
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Brooklym, N. Y.. 
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GREATEST SALESMAN 


Hugh Chalmers, Motor Car Manufacturer, Gives His Views, 
to Casualty Men at Detroit 


DISCUSSES SALESMEN 








Salesmanship is so broad that it ap- 
plies to every kind of business, and 
therefore what I have to say is as ap- 
plicable to insurance as to any other 
kind of merchandising. 1 like to put 
salesmanship on a higher plane than 
mere exchange of goods for money. I 
contend that salesmanship is the vital 
principle in all human relationships. It 
is the vital principle because it is the 
influencing of mind; influencing of one 
mind over another. Almost every man 
is a salesman because if he sells noth- 
ing else he is trying to sell what he 
considers his good qualities to the bal- 
ance of his fellowmen. We are always 
trying to make a good impression. 
There are some of us who cannot get 
over our earlier habits of getting up in 
the morning, looking at our shirt cuffs 
to see if they are soiled, or gazing care- 
fully at our shirt to see if we cannot 
wear it for one more day. It may look 
all right to us but we want to know if 
it will look all right to others. 

Salesmanship affects all relationships 
of life. It is dealing with the human 
element. I am in the manufacturing 
business, and I know that manufactur- 
ing is fifteen per cent of the problem 
and selling is eighty-five per cent. 

Selling the Product 

I know that if a thing is good and if I 
can manufacture it once, I can turn it 
out a million times or more. The first 
article would be exactly similar to the 
millionth. What goes to make up the 
article is entirely in my control. I con- 
trol the money that buys the material; 
the workmen who make these materi- 
als into the manufactured article. 
When I come to selling it, however, it 
does not follow that because I sold one 
I can sell a million. It then passed into 
something which I cannot control; I 
have encountered the human element. 
I control the number I make; I do not 
control the number I sell, except as I 
do it through brains and salesmanship. 
Bankers and lawyers are salesmen too. 
They may not want to be classed as 
such, but in my opinion salesmanship 
i; the highest thing that a man can do. 
When you go into a bank and want to 
borrow money and you have a credit, 
you are not doing the bank any special 
favor. They have money to sell the 
same as anybody else, the same as any- 
body else has merchandise to sell. You 
know there is no longer any secrecy 
about banking, particularly now that a 
few of them are behind the bars. 

The average business man deals with 
three things: 1, money; 2, materials 
for merchandise; 3, men. These things 
constitute the routine business of 
everybody. The hardest thing to buy 
to-day is brains. I find in my experi- 
ence that you rarely or ever pay a man 
with brains too much money. He is the 
producing end of your business. In 
this country we have grown from a 
nation of production to one of distri- 
bution. A few years ago we produced 
about all that we used. We did not 
have so many markets. Now we have 
a new problem. It is distribution, the 
getting of goods from where they are 
to where they ought to be. You depend 
for your success for those who are suc- 
cessful in merchandising or in trade. 
There is very little bought nowadays; 
most things have to be sold. 

Sales Barriers 

The merit of any proposition, wheth- 
er insurance or not, may be based upon 
two barriers, i. e., barriers of human 
apathy and competition. The public is 
not interested in the thing you want 
to say to it. It is indifferent. Then 
comes competition and it is here that 
you need salesmanship If | were to 
define salesmanship in one sentence, I 


would say “Salesmanship is nothing 


more or less than making the other 
fellow feel as you do about the 


thing 


you have to sell.’”’ Every sale that takes 
place, does not first take place in an 
order book, or a check book. It must 
first take place in the mind of a person 
who buys the goods. Human nature is 
the same as it always has been. It 
has not changed since the days of 
Christ. If you can do a thing in De- 
troit, you can do it in Chicago or New 
York. We are not governed by locali- 
ties. 

I think that insurance comes under 
the head of difficult salesmanship. 
Your proposition, more than that of 
any others, rests uppn confidence in 
you or your company. You must re- 
member that you are not selling any- 
thing tangible. You sell something to 
a man who must meet with misfortune 
before he can cash in. In life insur- 
ance a man may pay money all his life 
only to have someone else collect after 
he dies. Then, too, you have only a 
piece of engraved paper to offer appar- 
ently. First you must get a good pros- 
pect; second you must convince him 
that what you sell is good; third you 
must convince him that he needs it; 
fourth you must convince him that the 
company and policy are the best; fifth 
you must induce him to sign the appli- 
cation; sixth you must see that the 
policy does not lapse. 

Plain Truths About Advertising 

There are lots of ways of getting 
hold of a prospect. One is by adver- 
tising. Advertising is greatly over- 
looked by insurance companies and in- 
surance men. It is not well done. Gen- 
erally nothing is advertised except the 
assets, liabilities, names of officers of 
companies in big letters. We see noth- 
ing about the real benefits of insurance. 
This should be the important feature 
of the advertising. Many insurance 
salesmen are afraid to send in their 
cards to a man’s office; fearful that 
they will not be received. Advertising 
will pave the way to receive that card. 
Educate people to feel that you are rep- 
resenting something that is benefiting 
humanity; something that they must 
have; something that they should not 
be without; and they will look for that 
card. 

If you want to have a definition of 
what is advertising in one word, I 
would say “Teaching.” In all salesman- 
ship and advertising you are teaching 
people to believe in you and what you 
have to sell. Salesmanship and adver- 
tising are not any more or less than 
teaching. Advertising is conducting a 
public school; salesmanship is giving 
private lessons. By advertising you 
reach hundreds of thousands of people; 
salesmanship talks to a few. 

Many people say they do not believe 
in advertising. There are only two 
reasons why a man should not adver- 
tise. 1, he has so much business he 
does not want any more; 2, he has so 
little business he cannot afford to ad- 
vertise. 

Do People Read Ads 

You often hear it said “Why no one 
reads advertising.” 3ut people read 
advertising even when they will not ad- 
mit it and do not know jt. Go to an 
Exposition; after you have left you 
cannot tell what you see, but later 
something comes up that reminds you 
of what you have seen. There is not a 
man or woman who has heard the fol- 
lowing expressions who does not re- 
member them because of their repeti- 


tion: “His Master’s Voice,” “Gold Dust 
Twins,” “It Floats,” “There Is a 
Reason,” “The 57 Varieties,” “Ask The 
Man Who Owns One.” They have set- 
tled in your mind as accumulated effect 
of advertising. You may not know 
what company has printed any of these 
ads., but if you think of a talking ma- 
chine, an automobile, a soap, or a pic- 
kle, you will remember the slogan. A 
good advertising slogan is often worth 
as much as the tangible assets. The 
slogans have been created at the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars, and are 
imbedded in the minds of the people. 
Be Honest; Be Sensible; Be Persistent 

There is a lot of talking about psy- 
chology of advertising. 1 believe in 
psychology, but I confess I do not know 
much about it. To my mind, advertis- 
ing is nothing but having the right 
idea, and using it at the right time. 
There are three fundamental principles 
in all advertising; 1st, to be honest; 
2nd, to be sensible; 3rd, to be persist- 
ent. 

Be honest because advertising does 
not add to or detract from any article 
advertised. It does not create value; 
ir only tells about it. Value must be 
there. You may get the first order, 
but you do not get the repeat order 
unless the stuff is there. 

Be sensible, because the average 
man who reads what you say has com- 
mon sense. Take your own business; 
if you want to make an impression 
upon his mind about your business why 
don’t you print something about the 
benefits instead of talking figures all 
the time. Reach him at his point of 
contact. 

Jogging Up Short Memories 

You must be persistent because peo- 
ple soon forget. If you do not believe 
this, try to buy yesterday’s news- 
paper, or remember something that 
was in it. You often see the signs on 
the railroad crossing, “Stop, Look, 
Listen.” That is a standing ad. Why 
do the railroads keep it up? It is be- 
cause by constant sight the impression 
is printed on the mind of the public. 
The railroad never lets them forget. 
I: is advertising in the real sense. You 
cannot be persistent in advertising un- 
less you keep everlastingly at it. Then 
too, you must be persistent because 
advertising creates prestige and good 
will. Take the case of a small corner 
groceryman who has a fire. He has 
been in business 10 years and has 
made a reputation through honesty. He 
is only out of business long enough for 
him to buy a new stock and move to a 
new location. He has destroyed every- 
thing except his reputation, but that 
suffices. A man rarely lives long 
enongh to make two reputations. Most 
of us have a hard enough job making 
one. 

We are too inclined to use technical 
expressions. We talk of things that 
people do not understand. In present- 
ing our proposition we should use small 
words to express ideas, use words that 
anybody can understand whether edu- 
cated or not. Once there was a famous 
life insurance man who left Cleveland, 
Ohio, to taken an executive position in 
New York. Soon after he arrived he 
learned that his successor had sold a 
policy for $100,000. He wrote and asked 
how his successor did it. “If you must 
know” said the Cleveland agent, “he told 
me that you talked so that he could 
rot understand what you were saying. 
You kept referring to endowments and 
tontines, and he did not know whether 
you were selling life insurance or hair 
oil.” 

The Braggart 

Never go into a man’s office and Say, 
“{ have the greatest thing in the world 
to sell.” The world is a pretty big 
place. He may size you up the way I 
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do when a man tells me he is the great- 
est thing in the world. Present your 
proposition; if you start by boasting, 
you will make a very bad impression, 

My definition of a crackerjack sales- 
man is this: “A salesman is a man 
who can sell anything to anybody who 
speaks the same language that he 
does.” In other words, a hundred per 
cent. man. I knew a fellow once who 
could sell nine out of ten people he 
met, and would fix the tenth man so 
that nobody could sell him. However, 
there are no one hundred per cent, 
men. The best thing is to be as near 
100 per cent. as you can be. 

I have often been asked whether it 
is best to pay salesmen salaries or 
commissions. I do not believe it makes 
much difference except that a man will 
work harder for commissions on a sal- 
ary. I used to sell cash registers. | 
had an office, the expense of which was 
$250 a month, and I worked on a com- 
mission. I took a pad and ruled it into 
31 days, making up my mind that I 
would earn my expenses by the 12th of 
each month. When the 13th came, I 
crossed over the expense line and came 
to the profit side. I worked just as 
hard on the 31st day of the month as | 
did on the other days, figuring that if I 
made a sale that day it would be so 
much velvet, whereas if I postponed 
the sale a day I would have to start 
in all over again. I have no patience 
with the salesman who says, “I have 
had a good year’s business, or a good 
month’s business.” A man should check 
himself every day. Success is just like 
a game of bridge whist. The more 
books you make, the more successful 
you are. A salesman knows every night 
whether he is successful during the 
day, and it is the daily success that ac- 
cumulates and constitutes real suc- 
cess. I figure that it is one-tenth the 
territory and nine-tenths the man, no 
matter what the business. The under. 
lying principles for success are the 
same. It depends entirely upon the 
personal equation. 3all players are all 
built alike physically; they all know 
the rules of the game, but there is only 
one Ty Cobb, one Hans Wagner, one 
Sam Crawford. If success were medi- 
cine and could be taken out of a bottle, 
there would be many more successful 
men than there are. 

Good Stomach is Worth a Million 

For the requisites of success I would 
first put health. A good stomach is 
worth one million dollars. You know 
Rockefeller put that price on_ his. 
There are many men dying at the age 
of 55 or 60 said to be suffering from a 
complication of diseases but who are 
really dying from a lack of common 
sense. I believe in moderation and in 
exercise. A man is better off without 
smoking and drinking, but if he must 
indulge in these minor pleasures, let 
him take some exercise. I go horse- 
back riding every day, getting up at 6 
o'clock in the morning. ! do not like 
it, but I have set my mind on it so that 
I do not think of 6 o’clock, but skip 
three hours and think of 9 o’clock and 
the work that is to follow. 

The next requisite—I might say the 
first one—is honesty. A man is an ab- 
solute fool nowadays not to be honest. 
Nobody knows if a man is honest but 
himself. He should stand in front of 
the mirror every evening and say to 
himself “Am I an honest man?” 
Fallacy of Born—Not Made Theory 

We must constantly improve our- 
selves. We must understand that we 
are in a process of evolution. While 
some men have more brains than 
others, remember that most men made 
themselves. I was at an advertising 
convention in Buffalo recently, when a 
wise looking man arose and said, “Ad- 
vertising men are born and not made.” 
He said that he would answer ques- 
tions. I asked him this one. “You say 
advertising men are born and _ not 
made. Will you tell me who publishes 
the birth list, because I never saw one.” 
If such a list were printed, how easy 
it would be to pick winners. I am not 
able to look at a new man’s face and 
predict that he will be a crackerjack. 
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AFTERMATH OF THE 
CASUALTY CONVENTION 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DETROIT MEET- 
ING OF TWO ASSOCIATIONS 


Why International Convention is of 
Importance Despite Small Attend- 
ance—Agents’ Ass’n Growing 


Despite the fact that some of the 
leading figures in casualty underwrit- 
ing were not seen at the convention of 
the International Association in Detroit 
last week that convention was import- 
ant because of the high character of 
the papers read and the effect that the 
publication of those interesting ad- 
dresses on pertinent questions. will 
have on the business. There is a grow- 
ing feeling among the leaders in the 
International Association that the con- 
vention should be more in the nature 
of a forum, an exchange of thought 
and an oratorical threshing out of prob- 
lems and conditions in the business, 
rather than an attempt to take action 
upon these problems. The function of 
the International Association is not to 
make rates, adopt forms and reform 
the business generally. The under- 
writers are constantly holding commit- 
tee and executive meetings in New 
York where the detail of the business 


is legislated. The main object of the 
annual convention is to direct atten- 
tion in a big, broad way to the busi- 


ness of casualty insurance, with a re- 
trospect of what has happened during 
the year and a prophecy of what will 
take place in the year to come, in real- 
ity a once-a-year survey of conditions 
that are changing from day to day and 
week to week. 

It is for this reason that the address- 
es are so carefully prepared, the idea 
being not to talk to the one hundred 
or so auditors in the meeting but to 
present the situation to the larger au- 
dience of the entire country. For this 
reason the International Association 
should live on for many years to come, 
and deserves to live. 

a = = 
Takes Its Place Among Leading Organ- 
izations 

The National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents is now one of the 
strong associations in the insurance 
business and will get more powerful 
each year. It is well-managed and has 
steered clear of all the rocks which 
might have wrecked it. The attend 
ance at Detroit was representative and 
larger than at former meetings. If the 
Association is to continue to grow, 
however, it must not forget that the 
best reason for its existence is educa- 
tion. In all the talk directed at educa- 
tion of the public the Association must 
remember that this is a day of evolu 
tion in casualty insurance with insur 
ance agents themselves needing a lot 
of education. The all-surety day at the 
White Sulphur convention last year fur- 
nished the most instructive and enter 
taining proceedings in the history of 
the Association, and it should be dupli- 
cated in accident, health, compensa- 
tion, burglary, and other lines, not for 
getting claims. This does not mean 
so much that set papers should be read 
as that there shall be discussion of 
live topics in the business on the floor 
The more impromptu and snappy these 


discussions the better. It was a good 
idea to have a great sales expert 
Hugh Chalmers—discuss salesmanship 


and advertising. The room was packed 
and everybody stood up and cheered 
at the finish. It was also interesting 
to hear about compensation insurance 
from an outsider. Experts in the busi 
nes could have made other sessions of 
the convention just as interesting and 
instructive, 
* * * 

secretary of the 
Fire In- 


Putnam, 
Association of Local 


Henry H. 
National 





surance Agents, was an interested spec- 
tator of the proceedings, and no one 
will be surprised if that association 
changes front towards the Federations, 
at which it has looked coldly so far. 

The fact cannot be ignored that 
many insurance men—particularly fire 
insurance men—think the Federation 
idea is a mistake, and that some day 
it will bump its head pretty hard, but 
there is a growing feeling that the Fed 
erations are here; that they are grow- 
ing fast; and that the idea at least 
should be given a fair trial to demon- 
strate its usefulness and value. 
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Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


AMERICAN FIDELITY COMPANY 


Accident, Health and Burglary Insurance 


We have attractive contracts for good agents 


WRITE 


Montpelier, Vermont 
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SNAPPED ON DETROIT DOCK 

Left to Right: E. W. De Leon, presi- 
dent Casualty Company of America; 
Charles Brown, representative of that 
Company in Detroit; George D. 
Webb, president of casualty agents’ 
association; Jacob Livingston, De- 
troit. Sharing the pile with Mr. 
Livingston is the good captain of the 
ship that carried the casualty men to 
Star Island. 


Chicago the Dominant Influence 

Some comment was heard in Detroit 
of the dominance of Chicago influence 
in the National Association of Casualty 
& Surety ‘Agents, as evidenced by the 
election of George D. Webb and E. A 
St. John of that city as president and 
secretary-treasurer respectively, and 
also the fact that Wade Fetzer and 
George A. Gilbert, other Chicago men 
are the two former presidents of the 
Association. The that the 
Chicago men are of particularly high 


answer is 


erade, are conservative and he!d in 
great respect; and their activities are 


largely responsible for the Associa 


tion’s growth and its adherance along 


lines which mean permanent success 
In two vears another Chicago man, 
John <A. Morrison, will probably be 


elected president, and he deserves the 
office because of the hard, conscien 
(Continued on page 18) 





FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT LEASES 


TO COMBINE NEW YORK OFFICES 


Quarter Section of Equitable Building 
Will be Occupied by Company 
October 1 


The Equitable Building Corporation 
reported to The Eastern Underwriter 
Saturday that the Fidelity & Deposit 


Company, of Baltimore, had signed a 
lease calling for the occupancy of the 
eastern quarter-section of the 
teenth floor of the building for a period 
of five years. It was also reported that 


nine- 


the bonding office of the Company now 
located at 2 Rector street, New York 
City, and the general casualty office at 
84 William street, will be combined in 
the new office The date of occupancy 
in the lease is set for October 1, 1915. 


The Building Corporation also _ re- 
ported that it was negotiating with sev- 
eral other insurance companies for 


building 


occupied before 


space in the 
probably be 


would 
October 1 


which 


SELLING AUTO INSURANCE 


How H. N. Gump, of Maryland Casualty 


Co., in Cleveland, Succeeds in 
Business 
H. N. Gump, representing the Mary 
land Casualty Co., in Cleveland, O., 


gives the following account of 
sells automobile insurance 


how he 


“My prospects for 
ance are secured entirely from the 
newspapers. I! follow up the account 
of every automobile accident, obtain the 
name of the owner of the machine, and 
either call him by ‘phone about the 
article in the newspapers or go to see 
him personally, in rtain 
as to whether he is carrying automobile 
insurance If he is not carrying auto 
mobile protection, I send him daily for 
at least a week clippings of automobile 
accidents to others, with some 
tions under same, using at all times our 
automobile sticker stamp. 


automobile insur- 


order to as 


nota 





Liability 
Burglary 
Surety Bonds 








Automobile Liability and Property Damage 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Industrial Insurance 


Casualty Company of America 


Home Office: 68 WILLIAM. STREET, NEW YORK 


Accident 
Disability 


Plate Glass 








“After selling a policy, | make certain 
that the assured is thoroughly well sat 
isfied with what he has bought and 
knows exactly what he has bought, and 
I find a friendly letter asking if he 
understands his policy an excellent 
method of proving to him my desire to 
make him thoroughly satisfied with his 
purchass I then use him as a wedge 
in securing the business of his friends, 
as he will usually give me the names or 
recommend me to these same friends. 
This, as endless 
chain. 

“It is possible that I am better equip 
ped in the soliciting of automobile in- 
surance than the average man, for the 
reason that I am thoroughly conversant 
with every make of car and their equip 
ments, and where | meet a 
whose car is not running properly, I 
have always been able to make repairs 
for him, or suggestions for repairs, that 
will put the car in first-class condition 
In other words, I am a ‘motor fan,’ 
to call it such, and in this 


you see, creates an 


prospect 


if vou choose 
way I can quickly get the 


an automobile owner.’ 


interest of 


AUTOMOBILE OPPORTUNITIES 


Six States Each Own More Than 
100,000 Cars—Only Six Own 
Less Than 20,000 
For the first time an official compila 
automobile registration has 
Agri 


were 


been made by the Department of 
1914 there 


automobiles in the 


the end of 
1,666,984 pleasure 

United States, and in addition 44,355 
1,711,339 motor 
the country 


States 


trucks, a total of 
vehicles in use throughout 
received by the 


Revenue for the 


registration of these cars aggregated 
$12,270,036, and chauffeurs’ fees amount- 
ed to $427,179 in addition. Census by 
States shows the following 
‘ 
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HASKELL GOES WITH CASUALTY 
Former General Manager of the Meek- 
er-Magner Company in Chicago 
Resigns 
George S. Haskell, 


general manager 


of the Meeker-Magner Company, gen 
eral agents in Chicago of the General 
Accident, resigned on Wednesday to 
become manager of the fidelity and 


surety department of the Fred S. James 
& Co., general agents in Chicago of the 
Casualty Company of America 
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Aftermath of the Casualty Convention 


(Continued from page 17) 


tious and able work he did as secre- based upon scientific and statistical informa 
tary of the organization during its '0™ SUPP Cee sae aw On BVCTEGE At 1 the 
earlier days. Naat of the Gk cad ee cane Gane , 

Next year, however, there is every the underwriters in your company Y t 
possibility that the presidency will go {j. Suicrenty familar ik af Laat Gok Ao 
to a New York man, John Kavanaugh, well as the mimissioners and courts of other 


of Rochester, a strong figure in up- States, to convince your client that the pre 
State casualty underwriting. Mr. Kav- eceived your companie re rea 


anaugh was elected first vice-president just hes , es iy ‘a Gar gobi: “ryt npc cage 
at Detroit. Another New York man : t mple reserves tor long deferred 1 
made more prominent by the Detroit ['t"': Gt Chien EG OE Rane ee 
convention is N. C. Spencer, of Buffalo, ecceasary ¢ Geet the losses on the had ze 
who was put on the executive com- [mn addition to this, you have got 
mittee. Mr. Spencer is the casualty : er fia ee : 
man of the Armstrong, Cady Co., Buf- problems involved in schedule rating 
falo, and has been in the insurance 's 1 y possible f I 
business twenty-five years. poe yi as Esch eich . 

The president and a former presi 7 MRE ce ota! -— 
Hank ot (in Now Work Gista. Asunocia: , C. a ——. Ne w Je rse y da G.: 


tion of Local Fire Insurance Agents, 
G. T. ‘Amsden, Rochester; and Glenn H. 


Johnson, Syracuse, were at Detroit. rh tee < ae peace a 
s a : ; \ ‘ 
eas I y . I ( 
Expect Much of McKee tere aecsny y PO ie rcchos 5 


Mark T. McKee, of Detroit, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Council 


of Insurance Federation Executives, : L phage, Sen 
who addressed the Detroit convention, «x t s formation, sale proj 
telling of Federation activities, is re I s, f eric | v 
garded as a comer, a diamond in the - Sh ; Bur 
rough. Mr. McKee is young, vigorous, 
aggressive, a natural orator and in ad- 
dition has a sense of humor. His only eae y er oe dare ‘aga Pate 
fault is that his enthusiasm sometimes I t 
triumphs over his discretion, but he is t 
in a good training school and in a odd . : 8 
year or two will be one of the best M liam B. Joyce, National Surety: 
talkers in the business Mr. McKee ; ; 
has been a fraternal insurance man for 
some years. 

One of the interesting stories told ,., orishas, tadioncen aa * 
by Mr. McKee at Detroit was in rela William BroSmit] ravelers 
tion to the automobile canvass being - - oe 


made in North Dakota by a new league 
which is enrolling eighty-five per cent 
of the farmers in that State on a 
pro-State insurance and a maximum 
per cent. rate for money platform I 
is Mr. McKee’s idea that State insur 
ance in this country will eventually 
fall because Continental social reforms 
are in reality distasteful to Americans 


t 
{ 


Points Made by Leading Speakers 

Some of the best points made by «,., I+ 
speakers at the convention follow 
Charles u. Dawes, president of Cen 
tral Trust Co., Chicago 
The F . ‘ . Jame 


tt 


“i V. Barry, Metropolitan 


Hugh Chalmers, president Chalme1 
Motor Co. 
The 


George A. Gilbert, former presiden 
National Associatio1 


W W. S. Dig The Federation: 
y S I 
‘ 
Walter C. Faxon, Aetna Life 
fonstr tive t 
H. G. B. Alexander, Continental 
' . J. M. Parker, Jr., Aetna Life: 
T ‘ 
I t le 
f 
* 
W 
Detroit Hospitality 
Never yet has a convention received 
> * : : 4 more hospitality than was showere 
L. S. Senior, Compensation Inspec : otsagers a ee red on 
: ; : the visitors by William G. Curtis, Jake 
tion and Rating Board . 
ae oe Shes ; : te Livingston and the other local men 
Ride on Lake St. Clair, cabaret, dance, 
banquet, shore dinner, golf tournament 
these were only a few instances of 
W ‘ pa ; 
4 Detroit open-heartedness Ty Cobb 
e was on the diamond to perform in his 
fhic nt! ¢ + r ‘ . . 
: cen incomparable manner, while the Bos 


aa vate ton Red Sox also obliged 








Incorporated April, 1905 


Mlinnia Surety Company 


“WE ISSUE SURETY -BONDS” 


Liberal Commissions :: Attractive Contracts 
WRITE TO DAY 


Local Agents Wanted Everywhere 





No Red ‘Tape and 
No Delay 
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The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
Semi-Annual Statement June 30, 1915 





Assets $11,764,957-75 
Liabilities 8,129,567.28 
Capital 1,000,000.00 
Surplus over all liabilities 2,635,390.47 
Losses paid to June 30, 1915 50,512,471.85 
I s ( | N Sure Bonds; Accid 
H ) | . tj e; Plate G 
I , ws ree ers, Pers Injury and Pro; 
Damage), Autor I y, | 1) ge nd Collision), Physicians, 
D sts. O | \ ( pensat Steam-Boiler I: 
‘ I W | 








BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


INCORPORATED 1901 
PAID UP CAPITAL $1,000,000 


CORWIN McDOWELL, President ae 
B. J. TAUSSIG, Chairman of the Board 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH PLATE GLASS AND BURGLARY 
LIABILITY AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE PROPERTY DAMAGE 
Efficient Service to Policy Holders, Agents and Brokers 














rideutial Casualty Gu. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Write for our SPECIAL BONUS OFFER for 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH producers 





oO BURGLARY AND PLATE GLASS, Automobile Liability, Prop- 
ane n. En oe Liability, Publ Teams, Elevator, Workmen’s 
Con Liability, justi Ac ent and Healt 
ASSETS OVER A MILLION 
SATISFACTORY SERVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS AND AGENTS 


REAM, IVES AND WRIGHTSON, Eastern Managers, 





24 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


CONVENTION TRIP ITINERARY = The Employers’ Liability 
FOR SUCCESSFUL AETNA AGENTS Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH, FIDELITY 








Includes Stops at Many Interesting 
Landmarks and the Two Exposi- 
tions in California 
The agents of the Aetna Life and 
the Aetna Accident & Liability Com 


| AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
have “neha” <a eanniniine, sous Ware United States Branch 
for San Francisco on September 29. is SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Managn 


the announcement of the convention Employers’ Liability Buliding 
’ 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


committee transportation The 
ACENTS WANTED 


route will be as follows 
The eastern delegates will leave on 
special trains on the afternoon of Sep 


tember 29, those from New York Cen- 





tral points going via Chicago and Oma- 
ha, and those from Pennsylvania Rail- 
road points going via St. Louis and 
Kansas City, each party picking up del- 
egates en route. The partie will leave 
Chicago and Sc. Louis on the evening of 


September 30 


JACKSON & POTTER, Inc. 


1 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 
General Agents 
PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
ALL CASUALTY LINES 


“Preferred Service’’ 











Delegates from the Atlantic Coast 


States will also start on September 29, 

co ee vig pe bot m — eee It is planned to have breakfast at the 

polats, wii re CALNE. CONVERICNt Antlers Hotel, and give the delegates a 
few hours to see beautiful Colorado 


Delegates from Gulf States will start Springs, leaving before noon for the 
on September 30 and will be routed so ride over the Denver & Rio Grande, 
as to join the other parties mentioned passing through the famous Royal 
above at Colorado Springs, where all Gorge between 1 and 2 P. M and voing 
are due bright and early on the morn- through Tennessee Pass— the highest 
point on the road—later in the day. 


ing of Saturday, October 
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Special Talks With Local Agents 


























The slackening of new 
Your business during the sum- 
Summer mer months is the subject 
Business used by the Massachusetts 
Accident in its “Bulletin” 
to urge its agents to forget all about 
cations and that tired feeling and go 
it. A portion of the original reads 
follows: 
The practice of many field men to 
take it a trifle too easy in the summer 
ne results in their losing a good deal 
business during that period as well 
makes it easy to get in a rut, all of 
lich is detrimental to their general 
iliciency. 

Why is it that in so many agencies 
results are unsatisfactory during the 
immer months? “Vacations—every- 
body is away” is the excuse so often 
given for a falling off in new business. 
Yet our various cities do not seem to 
be entirely depopulated. As a matter 
of fact few people have a vacation last- 
ing a couple of months—the majority 
have but one or two weeks and many 
people keep “on the job” for twelve 
months in the year. As we look about 
us, business seems to go on even if 
the thermometer is somewhat higher 
than during other times of the year, 
and notwithstanding that the sea shore 
and the mountains are attractive to 
many for a short period. There certain- 
ly are plenty of prospects. 

We wonder if the failure of some 
agencies to live up to their standard of 
new business during the summer 
months is not to a considerable extent 
due to a tendency toward “that tired 
feeling.” Our most successful agen- 
cies are “on the job” every month in 
the year. People need insurance at all 
times and the agent who is going to 
make a real record cannot afford to 
“slow up,” just because he knows of a 
good many people who take a couple 
of weeks’ vacation each year. 

The home office is expected to keep 
things moving just as effectively at this 
time of the year as any other, notwith- 
standing vacations. If you have been 
inclined to go a little slower during the 
summer months, why not resolve to get 
into the game at once. It will pay you. 


we Oe 


* * ” 


There are as many dif- 


Some ferent sorts of claims 
Interesting as there are different 
Claims sorts of people, which 


means, of course, that 
no two claims are precisely alike, says 
the Standard Accident in reviewing 
some interesting claims. The _ tactics 
and persistence of some claimants in 
their efforts to “put over” claims which 
are very apparently improper ones are 
worthy of a better cause and would 
often be amusing if they were not so 
exasperating 
The general run of claims are more 
or less the same but occasionally one 
comes along that is really unusual in 
character. Of claims of this_ sort 
which have come under the writer's 
observation, the one which first comes 
to mind is the case of a young man 
who claimed to be disabled as the re- 
sult of having been bitten by a fish 
while bathing. True, he had witnesses 
who bore out his statement that the 
small lacerations on his cheek had not 
been present when he went under the 
water’ and he, himself, was strenuous 
in adhering to his original story 
Nevertheless, we have always had a 
eling that all of the fish in that local 
could have proven an alibi and that 
articular fish accused of the as 
existed to a large extent only in 
Claimant’s fertile imagination \t 
rate, this comes under the general 
ding of “Fish Stories” and may be 
ted accordingly as we refuse to 
passing, it might be remarked, 


a most of the readers of this 


are in a position to verify, there 
many other cases, not quite so 


spectacular perhaps, where the claim 
ant’s wealth of imagination is readily 
discernible While we are on the sub 
ject of imagination it might be well to 
relate the story of another young man 
in a certain western city who was 
rather seriously injured and went into 
considerable detail to explain how that, 
being very solicitous concerning the 
welfare of a certain young lady, he 
had escorted her to a late night train 
which she was to take and entered the 
train to find a seat for her and deposit 
her baggage. In his haste to leave thie 
train, which was about to start, he 
stated that he tripped on the step and 
had fallen to the station platform In 
spite of the vivid account of the acci 
dent and apparently straightforward 
story told by the insured, the custom 
ary investigation was made. Result 
the young lady was a myth and the 
accident had actually happened while 
the claimant was attempting to steal 
a ride on a freight train with another 
young fellow. 

We recently paid a claim to a man 
who was bitten by a pet cat—the 
thought suggested itself at the time 
that he was probably stroking its fur 
the wrong way. In another case, our 
insured was, as evidenced by a frac- 
tured jaw bone, on the wrong side of 
an argument as to precedence in a 
close race for the heart and hand of a 
certain fair lady. 

At the possible risk of seeming to 
treat a serious subject in too light a 
manner, we will also mention the case 
of a beneficiary under the policy of a 
deceased policyholder, because it has 
a moral. After waiting for reasons best 
known to herself, a couple of months, 
she confided that her husband had, due 
to an accident, departed this earthly 
life. But she had not forgotten his ac- 
cident policy and the material benefits 
accruing to her therefrom. So, to 
quote her own words, “Thinking that 
some examination might be necessary,” 
she had hesitated to enter the only 
real tangible evidence of her claim be 
neath six feet of earth, but had caused 
the remains of her late husband to be 
deposited in a suitable place above 
ground pending such time, presumably 
as the company might send its adjust 
er to “review the evidence” and assure 
himself that the departed was in fact 
such and the claim a just one. 

This case particularly impressed the 
claim department as it is not always 
that a claimant is willing to go to so 
great a length to furnish conclusive 
evidence of fact nor is it common for 
a claimant to so readily absorb the 
viewpoint of the claim department 
when it wants to “be shown” what it 
is paying for. 





WEEKLY DEPARTMENT OUTING 

The Metropolitan Territory Agency 
of the General Accident Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation under the direc- 
tion of M. Green, manager of the Week- 
ly Department, recently held its annual 
outing at Bear Mountain Park. E. O. 
Howell, assistant United States man- 
ager: Norman S. Hobbs and J. Maut 
ner, manager of the Metropolitan terri 
tory of the Metropolitan Department, 
were guesis. 

All wore uniform white hats, and the 
General Accident spirit was with every 
pe rson 


BANKERS’ BOND’ COMMITTEE 
The Insurance Committee of the 
American Bankers’ Association .is try 


ng to improve the forms and reduce 
the cost of fidelity bonds and burglary 
insurance. The association meets this 
month 


Clark, Prentiss & Clark, with offices 
the Metropolitan Bank Building, now 
Maryland Casualty Co 
in Washington, D. C 


represent the 


A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT 


Georgia Casualty 
MACO! 
W. E. SMALL - : 





Company 


, GEORGIA 


President 


Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY 


HEALTH 


LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR TEAMS 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 








GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 
55 John Street, New York 
The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 
ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 
Automobile, Elevator, Teams, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, Etc. 
C. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 


Metropolitan Department, 100 William Street, New York 
New England!Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








CHICAGO 


Burglary, Boiler and 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE 


F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 


Liability, Accident, 


Credit Insurance Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON. ENGLAND 





F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 








The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


HOME OFFICE, 
CHARTERED 1874 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


POLICIES 


47 CEDAR STREET 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Se 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








The Oldest Company 


The Newest Policy 


THE NATIONAL OF DETROIT 





Our new “Eguity 


NATIONAL 
CASUALTY 


r Policy covers 


every day for illness or accident 





Premium $1.00 Pe: 





LETROM 


Month—All Classes 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 100 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. city 




















BUSI NESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
“Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE-——— 





Massachusetts Bonding Insurance Company 


BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $2,000,000 


T. J. FALVEY, President 


Write For Territory 








THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


September 3, 1915. 


























Substantial 
Savings 


Three factors determine the 
cost of a life insurance policy 

the Mortality Experience, 
the Interest Earnings, and the 
Expense of Management. 


The mortality experienced by The 
Union Central during 1914 was but 
2 per cent of the expected. The 
interest earned, after deducting all in- 
vestment expenses, was more than 
186 per cent of the amount required to 
maintain the policy reserves. Fur- 
thermore, true economy—securing the 
maximum of results for the amount 
expended— has always been a Union 
Central tenet. 


The substantial savings realized from 
these three sources, and disbursed to 
the Company’s policyholders as divi- 
dends during 1915 will exceed three 
and a half million dollars, a sum equal 
to more than 27 per cent of the total 


premium deposits received. 

Prudent buyers demand SAFETY 
first then SERVICE, lastly SAVING. 
With a Union Central policy, all three 
are abundantly realized. 


Address, Allan Waters, Sup’t of Agts. 


Che Union Central 
Life Insurance Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Jesse R. CLark, President 





A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION IN LIFE INSURANCE 














Among the many advantages enjoyed 


by representatives of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States 


is a Correspondence Course of instruction 


dealing with the fundamentals of life 
underwriting and the practical side of 


field work. 
While the Regular Course of 27 Lessons 


and Official Answers are reserved 
exclusively for Equitable representatives, 


the Preliminary Course consisting of 3 
Lessons will be sent to anyone on request. 
Address: 
Correspondence Course Bureau 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
P. O. Box 555 
New York City 














OPPORTUNITY: District Agency Open in Prosperous Section 
of Central West. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 











San Francisco Losses 


Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 


WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 


office in Liverpool 


U. $. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 


Surplus, 


Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 


Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 


1914 $14,783,618.69 

4,822,155.49 
1871 3,239,491.00 
1872 —1,427,290.00 


Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire,1904 1,051,543.00 


Liverpool 


Insurance Co. 


CIMICED 


Over $142,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, MANAGER 
G. W. HOYT, DEPUTY MANAGER 


J. B. KREMER, AssT. DEPUTY MANAGER 
T. A. WEED, AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 























